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SOUTHWEST Review 


A MARVELOUSLY cordial and productive as- 
sociation extending over a period of forty- 
three years was ended with the death at Stan- 
ford November 13 of SWR contributing ed- 
itor Albert Guérard. Between his first essay 
in these pages (“Maurice Barrés and the Doc- 
trine of Nationalism,” April, 1916) and his 
last (“Must de Gaulle Fail?” Autumn, 1959) 
came nearly a score of contributions on a 
remarkable variety of topics, some of them 
broad-ranging and philosophical studies of 
literary schools or trends, some probing and 
“dangerously” dissenting examinations of 
contemporary ‘political shibboleths. Always 
what he had to say made profound sense; al- 
ways his manner of saying it was sparkling 
and acute. About Albert Guérard as a mind, 
and as a man, SWR will have more to say 


in a later number. 


FICTION FILLED an issue of SWR a little over 
a year ago—so successfully, we thought, that 
now here’s the same mixture as before, nine 
new products of the storyteller’s art. And it’s 
the ninth SWR appearance for WILLIAM 
GOYEN, that many tales including parts of 
his three books (The House of Breath, Ghost 
and Flesh, In a Farther Country) having been 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


seen herein during the past dozen years. “A 
Tale of Inheritance” too is planned for book 
publication eventually in a “random but re- 
lated” story-collection tentatively entitled 
“The Faces of Blood Kindred.” Texan born 
(Trinity) and bred (Houston), Goyen now 
is living in New York, “in the trash and 
flashing lights of Broadway,” while finishing 
work on a play and teaching a course in the 
modern novel at the New School, where he 
also conducts a playwright’s workshop. The 
new play, which Goyen describes as “the 
major work of my life so far,” is called “The 
Bite of the Diamond Rattler,” recalling for 
him “the image, event and symbol that has 
run through all my work from the be- 
ginning.” 

A resident of Boulder, MARIE CHAY typ- 
ically turns out genre stories of sunny good 
humor describing episodes in the life of those 
Coloradoans who have Piedmontese ancestry; 
an earlier example in SWR was “Ten Days 
That Shook El Ganado” a year ago. ROBERT 
MAXFIELD (pseudonymous) made his writing 
debut in the Autumn SWR with a provoca- 
tive view of “The Woes of an ‘Unwanted’ 
Child.” While fictional in form, “The Sixty- 
continued on page 101 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Twelfth Theater Conference 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THERE Is NO DOUBT where the national thea- 
ter of the United States is, although it is 
unblessed by government subsidy and is by no 
means certain that it wants it. The national 
theater is neither a Comédie Francaise nor an 
Old Vic. It is the conglomeration of com- 
munity and college theaters which have been 
with us since the early 1920's, which were 
decimated by the last war, and which have 
proliferated sensationally since 1946. 

One set of statistics shows the size of the 
movement. Since most plays come from a 
handful of agents and publishers in New 
York, it has been simple to ascertain that even 
the modest royalties sum up to the big busi- 
ness of $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 a year. 
The royalties, moreover, are but a fraction of 
the costs of presenting “national theater” in 
cities and towns and at the crossroads; pos- 
sibly no more than a sixth or a seventh. 

Yet these theaters, numbering into the 
hundreds, are in no position to make their 
power felt in the mercenary marts of creativ- 
ity. Each organization knows that its alleged- 
ly important money-power is an illusion, the 
combined income so widely scattered that 
each theater actually is a mendicant if not a 
starveling. While many make livings of a 
sort out of the theaters—principally directors, 


technicians, and instructors in theaters on 


college salaries—the actor participates gratis 
or as a poorly-paid side-line, and similarly the 
designers. 

The community and college theaters have 
trade associations—one educational, one na- 
tional, and several regional. None has effec- 
tive power in the theatrical economy, but 
each is valuable for an exchange of ideas and 
yak-yak about theater 
from which much of our best thoughts come. 


the nondirectional 


Since motion pictures, television, and a re- 
vived road show business tend to standardize 
acceptable production at a reasonably high 
level, the local theater has a disease. It has 
conserved and cultivated audiences for the 
drama but has brought them to a point of 
educated taste difficult to satisfy. 

There is, however, a way out of any thea- 
trical challenge. And in November the latest 
Southwest Theater Conference, with the 
San Antonio Little Theater as host, opened 
avenues of escape. It is regrettable that these 
meetings, which now have been twelve 
for the five-state area of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and New Mexico, are 
never attended by laymen. Directors, tech- 
volunteer staff learn 


nicians, actors, and 


much. Businessmen, college administrators, 
and social leaders, who “own” these groups, 


run them with intermittent attention and 
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toss them dimes and quarters, pay the con- 
ferences no mind. And they never know of 
the constant flux in cultural development. 
The drama department head or professional 
little theater director must pit his “inferior” 
status as a longhair and hireling against the 
Silke complacency of the self-made millionaire who 
: controls the theater purse. 

It is never certain how a Southwest Little 
Theater conference is going to come out— 
and it is seldom to the point anticipated. The 
San Antonio meetings, often with five hun- 
dred in attendance, were weighted thematical- 
ly to a discussion of scenery design, costum- 
ing, and the shape of playhouses to come, 

. including the Frank Lloyd Wright Theater 
Center for Dallas. 

Largely through the efforts of that well- 
informed patron of the arts, R. L. B. Tobin 
of San Antonio, there were exhibitions of 
stage designs and models by the late Norman 
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CAM F. DOWELL, 
resident 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Bel Geddes, by Eugene Berman, and by Marc 
Chagall on display at the McNay Art In- 
stitute. 

The impact of the two principal speakers 
was slightly different, although the theater 
designs were down their alley. One was Mrs. 
Edith Luytens Bel Geddes, widow of the de- 
signer and herself a producer, costume de- 
signer, and costume-maker of note, also the 
woman behind the scenes in the publication 
of Theater Arts, the illustrated monthly that 
serves the national theater workers and many 
play patrons. 

Her plea was for originality in the localized 
theater, an aspiration for creative production 
and not imitation of Broadway. She sensed 
that the current theatrical period is domi- 
nated by producers and that the theater is 
quite short on inspired producers and their 
“army,” the playwrights and production de- 


continued on page 90 
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SOUTHWEST CHRONICLE 
The Cowboy Reader 


EDITED BY LON TINKLE AND ALLEN MAXWELI 


Longmans, Green, Neu York $6.50 


TO WRITE about The Cowboy Reader here in 
vacuo, as it were, as if the book’s editors were 
just any southwestern writers, would be to 
omit certain highly relevant facts. Be it said 
at once, then, that one of them, Allen Max- 
well, is editor of the Southwest Review and 
the other, Lon Tinkle, is a contributing 
editor. Both have been connected with the 
Review in a variety of capacities for many 
years, and through it as well as in other ways 
(such as their work for the Dallas Morning 
News, of which Mr. Tinkle is presently book 
critic and Mr. Maxwell book editor) have been 
in close touch with the region’s writing, in 
which the cowboy has figured so largely. It 
would be difficult, therefore, to find two 
Texans better prepared to gather the best that 
has been set down on paper by and about the 
cowboy, from the early days to the present. 

Just what is “the best,” in the tremendous 
number of pages that have been written about 
this favorite American folk hero? To choose 
a single bookful was a monumental task. The 
editors decided to look for “not the rarest or 
least accessible material . . . but a meshed 
cluster of the most representative, most reli- 
able, and most readable pictures of life on 
the open and shut range.” Along with reli- 
ability, variety and uniqueness were to govern 
their choices. 

The result of selection carried out along 
these lines is an unfailingly fascinating collec- 
tion of thirty-two items, most of them taken 
from the writings of cowboys themselves, but 
some consisting of interpretations of the cow- 
boy by scholars like J. Frank Dobie, Walter 
Webb, Branch, 
Gard, and Paul Horgan, who possess experi- 


Prescott Douglas Wayne 


ence of ranch life, not simply ivory-tower 
cogitations about it. The four pieces of fic- 
tion included were also written by men who 
knew the life of the cowboy at first hand— 
O. Henry, Owen Wister, Stewart Edward 
White, and Alfred Henry Lewis. 

The Cowboy Reader is splendidly planned 
to give a well-composed picture of the cow- 
boy, rather than just of some one aspect of 
his life which may have come to stand as a 
symbo! in many minds. The book opens 
broadly with an “Eagle’s-Eye View”—Paul 
Horgan’s wonderful chapter, “The Cow Boy 
Revisited,” from the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Great River. A section on the roundup and 
the trail drive follows, with selections from 
J. Frank Dobie, Jack Potter, and Wayne Gard, 
and then Tom Lea’s account of cattle raids 
on the mighty King Ranch. 

Then comes a section on “Some Cowboy 
Types.”” An interesting point here is discussed 
by the editors in their Introduction: that 
whereas other southwestern types have be- 
come identified with individual names—the 
“bad man” with Billy the Kid or Sam Bass, 
for example, the “mountain man” with Jim 
Bridger or Kit Carson, the “law man” with 
Wyatt Earp or Bat Masterson—the cowboy 
has remained a composite figure. The selec- 
tions in this section have, therefore, been 
skilfully fitted together to show the various 
characteristics that go to make up the com- 
posite cowboy—not forgetting his pony, truly 
a part of his life and with a personality of 
its own. 

Next we find accounts of the cowboy’s 
daily work, followed naturally by “Wine, 
Women, and Song,” or what he did when the 
work was done and he was able to get to 
town. The reporters here vary delightfully 
from the polite reserve of Joseph G. McCoy’s 
“Abilene Frolics, 1868” to the unashamed 
frankness of ‘Teddy Blue” Abbortt’s “Cow- 
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and horns on the toads 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY PUBLICATION XXIX 


Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell 


T His twenty-ninth volume in the famous Texas Folklore Society 
Series ranges in interest through a wide variety of subjects—from 
vigilante justice through Negro folktale heroes to ghost stories of 
military life in the Southwest. The tellers of these tales, both tall 
and factual, include such eminent folklorists as John Henry Faulk, 
Américo Paredes, Walter Starkie, Brownie McNeil, and John Q. 


Anderson. 


248 pages, $4.50 


For a free checklist of all Texas Folklore Society Publications write 
Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 22, Texas 


boy Annie of Miles City.”” Agnes Morley 
Cleaveland has a section to herself with her 
description of a woman's ranching experience, 
“No Life for a Lady.” 


tellers’ Range,” which joins fiction to lively 


And after “Story- 


recollections, the “Summing-Up” comes with 
Walter Prescott Webb's “The Cattle King- 
dom,” from The Great Plains. 

Many readers will find one or two favorites 
missing, of course—that is inevitable in any 
such collection as this. But what has been in- 
cluded here can stand as fhe portrait of the 
cowboy, for a long time to come. 

A book’s dedication is seldom something to 
be mentioned in a review of the book, but 
this one decidedly is. It is to two of south- 
western literature’s great men, J. Frank Dobie 
and John H. McGinnis. McGinnis was the 
teacher of both editors at $.M.U., and Dobie 
has been their inspiration in earlier as in later 


years. These two men, the one as writer, the 


sOUTHWEST Revieu 


other as editor, have shaped as well as inter- 
preted the life of their region; and their 
names stand most fittingly at the start of this 
book of living words about that region’s most 
vigorous, resourceful, daring, and enduring 
way of life. 


The Great Buffalo Hunt 


BY WAYNE GARD 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York $5.75 


WAYNE GAKD—who, incidentally, is another 
staff member of the Dallas News—has stated 
his purpose in The Great Buffalo Hunt to be 
the description of “the great hunt of buf- 
faloes for their hides as a factor in the con- 
quest of the West.” Modestly, he calls his 
early chapters on the habits of the buffalo, 
the buffalo and the plains Indians, and buffalo 


continued on page 93 
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Oxford | books of exceptional interest 


James Jovee 
By RICHARD ELLMANN 


“One of the major literary biographies of this generation ... 1 am confident 
that on his [Joyce's] life we have had the final word.” — Mark Scuorer. 
16 pages of illustrations. $12.50 


Alexander Pope 
The Poetry of Allusion 
By RELBEN ARTHUR BROWER 


The author's main concern is to show how allusion works in Pope, not as an 
end in itself, but in order to bring the reader to a richer and livelier reading 
of the poetry. $5.60 


The Modern German Novel 
By H. M. WAIDSON 


An account of prose fiction written in German between 1945 and 1957 - 


one of the few works on the subject in English. 3.50 


Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt 
By JOHN CRUICKSHANK 


.. as a searching commentary on the significance, the literary devices and 
the style of Camus’ novels and plays, John Cruickshank’s essay is unsur- 
passed and is likely to remain so for many years.” — The New York Times 


Book Review. $3.75 


At all bookstores 
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A Tale of Inheritance 
A Novella 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


IT Is SAID—and true—that Wylie Prescott 
became the richest man in one part of 
Texas because of the accident of inherit- 
ance. But few people know the circum- 
stances of his coming to power and 
wealth. That is the tale to be told. 


One time were two sisters in a faraway 
county of Texas called Red River County, 
and they had little black beards. Their 
names were Cheyney and Maroney Lester 
—they were not twins but close to being 
that—and even when they were just 
young girls of about fourteen they had 
begun to grow a sprouting of black beard. 

The way it began was that Cheyney’s 
beard started to show first and then Ma- 
roney’s. Cheyney was very distraught, 
and particularly as she felt she might fall 
into bad light with her sister Maroney, 
whom she worshiped. But Maroney came 
to her and said quietly, “Don’t worry, 
dear sister Cheyney, this will make no 
difference between us—and besides, now 
I will tell you that for a long time I have 
noticed the same thing slowly happening 
to me.” The two sisters embraced and 
vowed they would stay together for the 
rest of their lives. This bond was stronger 
than death, although death kept it, too, 
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For JOSEPH GLASCO 


and a very beautiful one to see, endear- 
ing the Lester sisters to all Red River 
County. 

Red River County was a wildwood in 
those days, neighbors far pieces apart, 
scattered along the wide red river and 
upon the red land. Rain would leave red 
puddles in the gullies, and red dust stained 
the water in stock tubs. It had a wildness 
to it, too, this county, and where it rose 
to hilly places there were rocks and trees 
of hard wood, there where the water of 
the red river could not soften it. It was 
a beautiful wilderness and plain simple 
folks lived in it, and until the time of this 
tale, very few ever left the county and 
practically none that would never come 
back to it. This was all in about nineteen- 
fifteen. 

Now there was a younger sister in the 
Lester family, ten years younger than Ma- 
roney and Cheyney; and her name was 
Princis Lester. Princis Lester grew along 
with her sisters and never spoke one word 
about the difference between her own as- 
pect and theirs, though she took notice of 
it at an early age. She came to regard it 
as just the way they were, and there was 
no talk about it. But when she reached 
the self-regarding age of eighteen, and as 
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she was slender and beautiful and chest- 
nut-haired where her sisters’ hair was of 
the coldest black, and they plump as two 
biscuits, Princis considered point-blank 
for the first time the plight that had be- 
fallen her sisters and thought death more 
desirable. 

She said to herself, if this were to hap- 
pen to me, I would just kill myself, look- 
ing at her face very carefully in the mir- 
ror. She drew farther apart from her sis- 
ters, though she had never been close to 
them, for Cheyney and Maroney seemed 
to hang apart in space from her, two lit- 
tle hemispheres joined by this isthmus of 
hair. Anyway, times were changing and 
Princis was taking her start in a new time. 
There was a new Commissary up a few 
miles on the riverbank, and there were 
gatherings of young and old here, giving 
the chance to farm people to dress up and 
look at each other and adding one more 
to the opportunities of Sunday church 
and family meetings up and down the 
valley. 

Princis asked no questions of her sisters 
about what she considered a fatal infirm- 
ity—they might have been dwarfs or al- 
binos from the way she regarded them. 
Still, they were sweet and gentle, laugh- 
ing little creatures, her sisters; and in the 
autumn she listened to them laughing in 
the apple orchard in their nunlike felicity, 
and she watched out her window at them 
sitting in the apple trees like charming 
coons throwing down the fruit. What did 
they have that she didn’t? she asked her- 
self at the dresser. A beard, she answered 
herself directly. The beard seemed to 
make all the difference, even that of 
blessed happiness. But she liked them, 
they were so loving with her, their own 
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young sister Princis, they never once 
looked closely at her face to see if there 
was the slightest trace of beard, they 
never once mentioned it; and if she had 
not been their sister and that close kin to 
them, Princis might never have noticed 
their peculiarity after being with them 
for a little while, the way other more dis- 
tant kinfolks seemed not to notice, com- 
ing once and a while on Sundays to visit 
in the afternoons. Eccentricities that take 
on price and preciosity in cities become 
humble matter of fact in country places 
among country folk. 

She yearned to go away to a city, to 
get her a job or learn to be a Beauty Op- 
erator, or take a Course in something, as 
so many others were doing. But she wait- 
ed. She finished high school and then her 
mother and father died within a year. 
She stayed on at home until she was twen- 
ty-five, yearning to run away. There was 
such a distance between her and her sis- 
ters, one she felt she could never bridge, 
never as long as she lived—she could not 
cross that bridge of hair. The neighbors 
and cousins were miles down the road and 
there were few callers besides them. She 
waited on. At night as she sat by the light 
of the glass lamp while her sisters played 
the xylophone in the parlor, she would 
scout her face very carefully in her hand 
mirror. Sometimes she fell into a kind of 
trance before the face in the mirror as 
though it put her into a sleep. Then the 
whole world lay only in the oval pool of 
her mirror. 


One time at the supper table, Princis 
suddenly cried out to her sisters, “Stop 
staring at me!” and left the table. Ma- 
roney said to her, “Why Princis, our own 
beautiful little sister, we were not staring 
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at you.” But Princis put on her coat and 
went out the back door. It was drizzling 
and December. She walked in the orchard 
under the dripping fruitless trees. “This 
means I must run away,” she told her- 
self, “or I will end up by harming my two 
sisters who mean no harm to anyone.” 

What was that little cry she heard in 
the dark orchard, some animal or what? 
She walked softly toward the cry and saw 
two lovely burning lights. Those were its 
eyes. She went closer toward the lights, 
and it was a cat that leapt away from her. 
She pursued it. Up it went, scratching 
into a tree, where its eyes burned like 
some luminous fruit growing on the bare 
branches. 

“Kitty!” she called. “If you are wet 
and cold, come to me. I am Princis Lester 
and I will do you no harm. We can be 
friends with each other, if you will come 
on down.” 

She waited and watched the lights 
swinging through the tree. Then the cat 
came slowly down to where she stood and 
brushed a greeting against her. She picked 
him up, and he let her, and she felt how 
friendly his wet fur was to her hand, as 
though she had known it always. But its 
coat felt torn—it had been hounded by 
some animal. 

Walking back toward the house with 
the cat, she said to it, “You have been lost 
in the cold rain and darkness. You had 
lost your way because you were nobody’s 
cat and now you are mine; and what will 
I call you?” 

In the house, Princis saw that the cat 
was a big black congenial male with cot- 
ton eyes. She took off her new orange vel- 
veteen coat and wrapped him in it and 
took him into the parlor to show to her 
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two sisters, and this would be an offering, 
too, to make up to them for what she had 
said at the supper table. 

“Look here!” she said. “I have found a 
friend in the orchard.” 

Cheyney and Maroney ran delighted to 
Princis and the cat, whose head shone wet 
and black where it nestled in the orange 
velveteen. But the cat grumbled and spat 
at them and wanted to claw out to keep 
them away. Cheyney and Maroney drew 
back together, and Princis said, “He is 
just nervous,” and took him into her 
room. 

She sat down on her bed with the cat, 
dried him and brushed him with her hair- 
brush and said to him, “But what will I 
name you, because you are mine to keep.” 
Some beautiful name, she thought. What 
beautiful names did she know? She could 
not think of any; but then suddenly a 
name breathed into her head, almost as 
though someone else were whispering her 
a name: Zamour! It was a lovely name 
she had seen on a poster nailed to a tree 
on the road and advertising a magician 
who would come to the Commissary with 
a carnival that she never saw. 

And so Zamour became Princis’ own. 
He either stayed in her room behind 
closed doors or walked with Princis in the 
orchard where they had met. He stayed 
away from Cheyney and Maroney, never 
taking to them, and they, in their kind 
way, did not press themselves upon him 
but let him go his ways under his own 
affections. 

When Princis was thirty, she met at the 
Commissary a young Railroadman named 
Mr. Simpson. She spied upon him regu- 
larly at the Commissary from then on. 
As each got to know when the other 
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would come to buy supplies, each made a 
secret plan. She knew by his eyes that he 
would one day come to call on her, and 
she told Zamour about it, and that they 
would have to watch and wait for him to 
come. She and Zamour played a secret 
game together—‘“When Mr. Simpson 
Comes”—and they often sat together on 
the front porch swing to watch for him 
or in her bedroom at night, with only the 
little blue glass lamp burning, playing the 
game of waiting for him maybe to come 
while Princis looked at her face in the 
hand mirror. 

Though she never invited Mr. Simpson, 
she knew he would come. The night he 
came sure enough to call, her sisters were 
playing the xylophone in the parlor, 
“Beautiful Ohio,” their favorite, over and 
over, such a music of gliding in a dream. 
Princis and Mr. Simpson sat in the hall on 
the hat-tree seat until the concert would 
be over and they could go into the parlor. 
But Cheyney and Maroney went on play- 
ing “Beautiful Ohio,” their favorite, over 
and over, a music to rock a canoe or 
swing a seat in a Ferris Wheel. 

Mr. Simpson told Princis that he was 
an orphan from St. Louis, had no folks, 
and that he was being transferred to the 
city of Houston to work in the Railroad 
Yards there—he was a Switchman—and 
Princis told him without catching a 
breath a word that might be used to sing 
“Beautiful Ohio” with: elope: that she 
would like to elope with him, a beautiful 
word that loped into her mouth out of 
the music and lovely enough, too, to name 
a cat by if she had not first found the 
gift of the lovely word Zamour nailed to 
a tree. 

Mr. Simpson was so thrilled by Princis’ 


generous offer that he took it, right there 
in the hall sitting on the seat of the hat 
tree that could have been the seat of a 
gondola they rocked in to the music 
whose glassy purlings sounded like a drip- 
ping and rippling of water to throb to- 
gether upon and move a boat—toward all 
their future ahead. And so they eloped 
that very night, before the xylophone 
concert was ever over. 

“Now we will have a chance to know 
each other,” Mr. Simpson told her, “and 
we will make our future of a long time 
together until we are very old, when we 
will have my pension. That is why it is 
good to be a railroad man.” 

“And Zamour’s future, too,” Princis 
added. “For he will go with us.” 

Princis pinned a note on the hat tree 
saying, “I have eloped to Houston to get 
married and to make my future. Love, 
Princis.” 

Princis sent her sisters one postcard, 
showing a view of Houston looking north 
toward Red River County; and for many 
many years there was no other word ex- 
changed between them. 


THIS WAS THE TIME when people from 
small towns and farms were migrating to 
bigger towns and small cities, the time of 
change in Texas. Princis and Mr. Simpson 
moved into a small frame house in a 
neighborhood on Hines Street in Hous- 
ton. The block of houses, called The 
Neighborhood by those living there, was 
inhabited by migrants from little towns, 
and a few were even from Red River 
County. These people had changed their 
style of living and slid into the pattern of 
the city. But oddly enough—for one 
would have thought she would be the 
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first to change—Princis Lester did not al- 
ter, but from the day she settled there 
went on living as if she were still in Red 
River County. Something in Red River 
County kept her. 

She did not dress up and catch the bus 
to spend all day in town, picking through 
Kress’s or having a Coke and sandwich 
in a department store Luncheonette, gaz- 
ing at women to see if their purse and 
shoes matched; nor did she spend her af- 
ternoons in Vaudeville Matinées at the 
Prince Theatre that bubbled in dazzling 
lights even in the daytime; nor shop in 
Serve-Yourself Piggly Wigglys: she had 
a charge account at a little grocery store 
near by where the man whom she knew 
personally reached up to the top shelf 
with a clamping stick to get her a box of 
Quaker Oats. “Whenever I get homesick 
for Red River County,” one of the neigh- 
bors said, “which is less and less—it’s all 


so changed, not like it used to be there— 
I just go look in Mrs. Simpson’s house and 
feel I’ve been home to Red River County 
right on Hines Street in Houston. Why 
does she harbor home and past?” 


When Princis raised the windows in her 
little house, she put sticks there to hold 
them up until Mr. Simpson explained to 
her that windows held up by themselves 
in the city of Houston. She had her Singer 
Sewing Machine and she pumped the ped- 
al to make her print dresses with country 
flowers on them; she made her own sun- 
bonnets and wore them in the Neighbor- 
hood and even in the house or when she 
swung on the front porch, like her sisters. 
She put her crocheted counterpane on the 
bed and her doilies, turned under her own 
hand, on the dresser and on the arms of 
the upholstered chairs to protect them. 
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Princis Lester’s Houston behavior was 
an uncalculated change, among other 
changes, which at first surprised Mr. 
Simpson and then pained him literally to 
death. Princis kept herself from Mr. 
Simpson, and this took him by such sur- 
prise that he could not understand. She 
had shown him such a yielding eye at the 
Commissary and in the hall under the hat 
tree. Still, for a while it was an excite- 
ment and a challenge to such a man as he, 
and he pacified himself by thinking about 
all Princis could give him, all the newly- 
broken wilderness of future awaiting 
them both, when she was through her 
waiting. She turned, within the very first 
year, back toward her ancestry, and this 
in a world turning toward the other di- 
rection, so that such a new world could 
not support the change—it gave no 
ground to build upon, she might as well 
have made a house of mosquito netting; 
and against what weather could such a 
flimsy dwelling protect her? Princis be- 
came, in the Neighborhood, a curio left 
behind by a diminishing race, the last of 
the little country women, as if that race 
were finishing in her in a little house on a 
street in a city. 

She seemed the last carrier of the bred- 
up aspects of a played-out species of large 
ears, small neat heads, faces no bigger 
than a coffee cup, dainty claws of hands 
with which to shell pea and bean, to cup 
a chick, to gather eggs one at a time and 
not to break any, to hang out small wash- 
ings, dip one dipper of wellwater but not 
to draw a bucketful. When old Mrs. 
Graves first spied Princis Lester from her 
two-story boardinghouse across the street 
that once, when she and Mr. Graves first 
came to it from Benburnett County, was 
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their home full of their seven children, 
she said to old Mr. Graves, sitting in his 
cane-back rocker in the one room they 
now lived in, “That new little woman in 
the Neighborhood will come to change 
and we will see her do it. Where are all 
the fine country women that once came 
to the Neighborhood, where have they all 
gone in the world? Something has 
changed them all away.” The Graves 
house had been the grand house of the 
whole street which ran fifteen blocks be- 
tween grammar school at one end and 
junior high at the other. On a corner, it 
claimed two lots, one a wide space of trees 
and with a small greenhouse, a chicken- 
yard in the back. It had even had awn- 
ings. Now the cars of the boarders were 
parked under the trees and there was no 
grass there, only a sort of soiled dirt from 
drippings of cars; some blown-out tires 
were lying around, and on Sundays some 
boarders washed their cars there. The 
greenhouse was a wreck of glass, roof 
caved in and the stalks of perished flow- 
ers still in it. In summer, though, trumpet 
vines covered the ruin. But in winter it 
was ugly to see. The servants’ quarters 
were now rented to a woman from Cali- 
fornia who, at her age, was studying pi- 
ano. Some nights it seemed she was try- 
ing to show off by playing the “March 
Slav” so loud for all the Neighborhood to 
hear. 

Though Princis Lester stayed Red Riv- 
er County, Mr. Simpson took to ways 
of the Neighborhood and drew away 
from the house and from Princis. He was 
not a waiting man and he had waited be- 
yond his capacity. Now it seemed to him 
that he had made a bad bargain at the 
Commissary in Red River County, and 


he used these words one night to tell Prin- 
cis Lester so. He started bowling two 
nights a week with the Hines Street Team 
while the wives sat in the boxes at the 
Bowling Alley and had their beer and 
cigarettes, yelling when the Team made 
good strikes; or he went to baseball games 
and wrestling matches, or played domi- 
noes in town somewhere; and he wanted 
Venetian Blinds. More and more Princis 
was alone, except for one other thing she 
brought from Red River County and 
that was her friend Zamour. 

In the evenings Princis Lester, in her 
straight-down country dress falling like 
a sack down her body, would stand on 
the front porch or walk up and down the 
sidewalk on Hines Street in the twilight 
and call to Zamour to come in. “Zamour! 
Zamour!” she would call, in a sweet song, 
until Zamour, plain country cat, would 
come dallying in on his delicate high hind 
legs and too-short front ones, so that he 
seemed to be coming down a ladder to his 
destination. Sometimes Mr. Framer, one 
of the neighbors and a Policeman, when 
he was off duty sitting on his front porch 
cooling off with his bare feet cocked up 
on the banister, would mimic her and 
whistle back an insinuating whistle, until 
his wife, Mercel, came out of the house 
smoking her cigarette to tell him he ought 
to be ashamed. They were Rockport 
County people who drank their home- 
brew and fished on the jetties at Galves- 
ton on Sundays. They painted all the 
flowerpots red on their front porch and 
made a garden in their back yard with 
painted Roman Art bullfrogs standing 
on the rim of a fish pool, a goose, and a 
little elf sitting on a toadstool. Their gar- 
den was of city mode, azaleas and camel- 
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lias; but there was always one row of on- 
ions and one of bell peppers and a little 
greens. 

Time passed and Princis withdrew 
more and more from the city and from 
the Neighborhood. She would not answer 
the knock of visiting ladies from the 
houses in the block, and one in particular, 
a Christian woman from the Neighbor- 
hood church who said she brought greet- 
ings from the Married Couple’s Class, and 
had a bob with a permanent wave in it. 
No one saw Princis Lester anymore, 
walking in her sunbonnet to the grocery 
store in the late afternoons with Zamour 
following her and the two of them hav- 
ing their conversation. She and Zamour 
kept indoors. Neighbors watched her for- 
lorn-looking. house through their win- 
dows, ferns on the porch burnt up from 
lack of water, newspapers and circulars 
in yellow drifts on the porch. They won- 
dered if she was sick or not. The men on 
the Bowling Team knew that Mr. Simp- 
son had moved to the Railroadmen’s 
Boarding House in town and told their 
wives. 

Then one afternoon there was suddenly 
the announcement of Zamour on the side- 
walk, and sure enough at twilight the 
Neighborhood heard the call “Zamour!” 
Zamour!”; and something was broken, 
like a long drought. They saw Princis 
walking up and down the sidewalk again. 
Her some sort of confinement was over, 
it was probably out of embarrassment or 
mourning at the flight of Mr. Simpson. 
Month after month, there followed this 
single daily appearance of Princis Lester 
at twilight, with only the calling of Za- 
mour to let the Neighborhood know she 
was there, and her total silence and ab- 
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sence the rest of the time. “I think that’s 
why she calls the cat so long and so sad- 
ly,” one of the neighbor women said, “to 
let us know she is still there. For how else 
would we ever know, if it were not for 
the sign of the cat?” ““And when she does 
come out, to call the cat,” another said, 
“she looks white as a ghost. But that’s be- 
cause of the heavy powder she wears on 
her face, as if she’d fallen into the flour 
bin. Still, that’s the old Red River Coun- 
ty way: all caked powder, an inch thick, 
and no rouge.” 


ONE DAY Mr. Simpson fell very ill and 
was taken to the Southern Pacific Hospi- 
tal. He lay there month after month, still 
a young man and sinking ever so slowly 
toward his death because of drinking. 
Princis Lester talked once to the doctors 
who came and made her let them in by 
crying out that it was a death message— 
and she said at the door, “About who, my 
sisters?” The doctors told her that her 
husband must have been drinking all his 
life, for he had a cancer of the spleen 
from it. Did she know? they asked her. 
“No,” she said to them. “I never knew 
Mr. Simpson that well.” 

Princis would not go to see Mr. Simp- 
son at the hospital. She wrote a postcard 
to Red River County—but not to her 
sisters—and asked her cousin, a twenty- 
year-old boy named Wylie Prescott, to 
come and try to get him some kind of job 
in the city and stay in her house until 
Mr. Simpson could die. He came—he was 
from the Prescott branch of the family, 
kin some way to her, her mother’s young- 
er brother’s son, she remembered; and he 
had very little to say, or Princis heard lit- 
tle of what he said. She did not even ask 
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him about Red River County. He took 
the back bedroom to have for his, though 
he never seemed to be in it. 

The young cousin began a secretive 
life, the city provided him this opportun- 
ity, and he got a job driving a large dusty 
truck which he parked on Hines Street 
in front of the house at night. He made 
his own secret life right away, or found 
it; and sometimes in the humid evenings, 
now, the Neighborhood would see Princis 
and Zamour sitting in the swing on the 
front porch and the cousin on the front 
steps playing his guitar. The Neighbor- 
hood, living their ways, would all be in 
their houses: the Catholics on the corner 
in theirs, the ones who had the big tom- 
boy named Sis, in theirs; those in the rot- 
ting two-story Graves house in theirs— 
all the roomers in their hot lighted rooms, 
their cars parked in front of the house 
and their radios on at different stations— 
while the decrepit owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Graves, sat pushed back into one room 
they lived in, with pictures of their seven 
children and their wives and children on 
the walls. The yards had been watered 
and the mosquitoes had come, suppers 
were over, the oleanders were fragrant, 
and there was the sound of accelerating 
night traffic on the close boulevards. 
Treefrogs were in the trees, for there usu- 
ally had been no rain for three months, 
and their song was as if the dry leaves 
were sighing. Then Princis Lester would 
stroll up and down the sidewalk, ghostly 
in her thick face powder, arms folded as 
if it were chilly, her felt houseshoes on, 
with bonbons of fuzz on the toe, calling 


“Zamour! Zamour!” and there was the 


faint strumming of her cousin’s guitar 
accompanying her little cat call. 
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It was her cousin, Wylie Prescott, who 
came in late one night and saw something, 
after sitting in his truck in front of the 
house with Mercel Framer, with whom he 
had become good friends, playing poker 
and drinking beer with her to keep her 
company because Mr. Framer the Police- 
man had Night Duty. What the cousin 
saw was Princis Lester sitting in her bed- 
room by the low light of a little lamp, 
gazing like a statue into a mirror she held 
in her hand. Zamour was sitting on her 
shoulder watching and poised as if to 
catch a bird in the mirror. They did not 
even hear him come in. He watched Prin- 
cis and Zamour, then shut the door very 
quietly and went on peeping through the 
crack. There she and Zamour sat, frozen 
in a spell of gazing. He went on to bed, 
thinking “‘as long as they don’t mess with 
my playparties I won’t bother theirs.” 


WHEN Mr. Simpson finally died, Wylie 
Prescott disappeared, so far as the Neigh- 
borhood could make out, for the truck 
was gone and no sign of him. Princis Les- 
ter took Zamour in out of the Neighbor- 
hood for good and they kept together in 
the little house very quietly, to wait for 
Mr. Simpson’s Pension. Every morning at 
five-thirty the faint click of the alarm 
clock, turned off now but still set at the 
hour when Mr. Simpson used to get up to 
go to the Railroad Yards, was like a little 
ghost living on in the clock. ‘Mr. Simp- 
son is still living in that big ticking 
clock,” she told Zamour. “But when his 
Pension comes, we’re going back to Red 
River County.” She played a game with 
Zamour, to wait for the Pension. “When 
we go back to Red River County, what 
shall we take with us?” Princis named 
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things first—she would take this, and she 
would take that; what would Zamour 
take? Zamour did not seem to want to 
take anything, only looked up at her 
through his cotton eyes, arched his back 
for her to put her fingers in his fur, and 
rubbed against her legs, shimmering up 
his tail. They had grown so close. 

Most of the time Zamour had been so 
much like a person, a beautiful, loyal, 
and loving person, that Princis had for- 
gotten that he was just a mortal cat, and 
she talked to him, did nice things for him, 
making plans for him in Red River Coun- 
ty. “We'll plant a little garden and have 
us some okra in it, have our cow, and 
there'll be a shadetree for us, when Mr. 
Simpson’s Pension comes and we go back 
to Red River County”; and she would 
run her fingers through his fur until Za- 
mour would stretch himself long and 
electric under her caress. But when she 
would suddenly come upon him sprawled 
on the bed, involved in his frank bestial 
sleep, mouth gaping and wild teeth bared 
in his cat snore, she realized, passing to 
another room, that Zamour was just a 
dumb beast and could play no game with 
her, speak no conversation. “Why go 
back to Red River County at all?” she 
asked herself despondently. “He is no 
one to be with.” Then was when she was 
so very lonely that she wished to see her 
sisters. She wrote a little letter to them 
and said, “Do not be surprised but I am 
coming back to the house in Red River 
County when Mr. Simpson’s Pension 
comes.” 

Her sisters were still there in the old 
house. There had been a few postcards ex- 
changed during Mr. Simpson’s illness and 


upon his death. What would they think 
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when they saw her coming through the 
gate to the house, carrying Zamour and 
her suitcase? Or would she surprise them, 
come at night without their expecting 
her, walk up the road hearing their xylo- 
phone music which they had played to- 
gether for years, hymns and sacred songs 
and some songs out of their girlhood, but 
most of all “Beautiful Ohio,” their best 
one. People passing the old house on the 
hill at night would hear the sounds of the 
xylophone and used to say, “Those are the 
sweet bearded Lester Sisters.” She would 
open the door, the music would stop, and 
Cheyney and Maroney would run to her 
in their delicate bracelets of beard that 
seemed to hang from the tips of their ears 
and loop round their chins, and take her 
back; and the three of them would live 
the rest of their lives together there in 
Red River County. 

But no... she could not. They were of 
another tribe, it seemed to her, almost as 
if they were of another color and lan- 
guage; they had their own ways, their 
own world—she was an alien there. There 
would always be the question in her mind, 
did they love her or did they mock her. 
It would only mean another waiting with 
the face mirror, to see if it would come 
to her, and with them waiting and watch- 
ing, too—she was sure they would wait 
and watch, for how could they help it? 
I am not like them, I am not like them, 
she told herself; they make me feel so 
lonely and unusual . . . and she could not 
go back to them. She and Zamour would 
find a little cottage of their own near her 
sisters and they would live happily there 
on the Pension. She would go to see her 
sisters once in a while, as the other kin- 
folks did, be nice with them, listen to 
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their music, accepting their difference, 
as she had when she was young. The Pen- 
sion was what to wait for. 

It was so long, her waiting. Now she 
and Zamour mostly sat in the upholstered 
chair in the living room facing the front 
door, waiting for the deliverer of the 
Pension. She made a nice place of wait- 
ing there. She and Zamour would not 
go out for anything, for fear of missing 
the person who would come. Every morn- 
ing as soon as the click of the shut-off 
alarm sounded in Mr. Simpson’s clock, 
she would rise in a nervous haste and rush 
to her waiting place and begin to wait. 
Sometimes she fell asleep in the chair, 
waiting, forgetting everything but the 
waiting, and wake in the morning still 
in the chair; and go on waiting there. 
The chair took her shape, as if it were 
her body, and Zamour, who sat in his 
place on the back of the chair as if on 
her shoulder, had grown so nervous that 
in his waiting he had clawed it to its 
stuffing of straw and clotted cotton. But 
Princis had not heard or seen this. In 
the Neighborhood there was a wedding 
once, and Mercel Framer was shot at by 
her husband early one morning when he 
came home off night duty to find her in 
a parked truck with a stranger in front 
of his house, causing some scandal and 
commotion on Hines Street; and a baby 
of the Catholic family in the corner 
house had died—the funeral was held in 
the house and the cars were parked as 
far as the front of Princis’ house. But 
she went on waiting, bridelike, in her 
chair, and never had a single notion of 
birth or death or scandal beyond this 
sensual embrace of the chair and the 
longing for the knock on the door as 
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if a bridegroom would be there to come 
in and take her so full of anxiety and 
saved rapture. If she had to get up from 
the chair for a moment, the chair seemed 
to carry on the waiting for her, though 
it clung to her and was loath to let her 
go, they were so locked together. But she 
would instruct Zamour to keep his place 
and take over until she got back—and 
she came back to the chair panting, as if 
in desire, to plug herself savagely into it 
and be fitted tightly, shuffling henlike 
in it until she settled in a satisfaction 
on this nest of waiting. 

If there was a knock on the door she 
would grow rigid and whisper to Zamour, 
“That’s Mr. Simpson’s Pension, there they 
are”; and go to the door with a welcome 
ready—just to find a salesman of Real 
Silk Hosiery or Avon Products who, 
looking at her, stepped back as if fright- 
ened and went away. When the delivery 
boy had brought the groceries the last 
time—how long past?—and told her she 
could not charge them any more because 
they did not believe at the store that the 
Pension would ever come, he stood away 
from her and stared at her. “They all 
must think I am crazy,” she said to Za- 
mour, and considered herself for a mo- 
ment, then added, “because my face must 
show the secret waiting”; and went back 
to the chair. 

Still the Pension would not come, and 
she waited and she waited. What it was 
or how much, she could not guess; but 
the Pension was what all Railroad 
people talked about and waited for, and 
when it came, one beautiful morning, 
everything would be all right. How it 
would come or who would bring it she 
was not sure, though she imagined some 
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man from The Government looking like 
Mr. Simpson in the Commissary when he 
was so fresh and full, arriving on her 
porch calling her name and as she opened 
her front door handing to her, as ten- 
derly as if it were some of Mr. Simpson’s 
clothes, a package with the Pension in it. 
‘ One afternoon of the long time a rain- 
storm began, and a neighbor knocked 
on her door to try to tell her there would 
be a Gulf Hurricane in the night. When 
Princis spied the neighbor through the 
curtains she did not break her connection 
with the chair but sat firmly clasped by 
it and would not answer nér listen, see- 
ing that it was no one bringing the 
Pension. But the neighbor knocked and 
knocked until Princis went to pull back 
the curtain and glare at the woman to 
say “Give me my Pension!” and Princis 
saw the woman draw back in some kind 
of astonishment and run away into the 
Neighborhood. “The Neighborhood is 
trying to keep the Pension from us,” 
Princis told Zamour. 

The rain fell harder, and in a time the 
rain began to fall here and there in the 
room. She did not care. But the rain be- 
gan to fall upon her waiting place, upon 
her and upon Zamour and upon the good 
chair. “They are trying to flood us out, 
before the Pension comes,” she said. She 
went to get the mosquito bar she had 
brought from Red River County and 
stretched it, between two chairs, over the 
upholstered chair, the way children make 
a play-tent; and over the mosquito bar 
she put a faded cherry-colored chenille 
bedspréad she had made many years ago, 
just to make the tent-top safe. “This will 
preserve us from the Neighborhood,” she 
told Zamour. 
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But where was Zamour? He had sud- 
denly escaped the back of the chair in a 
wet panic. She managed to catch him, 
brought him back and wrapped him in 
her old orange velveteen coat with only 
his wet head showing; and huddled in the 
chair under the tent, nursing Zamour, 
she went on waiting. The water was fall- 
ing, everywhere now there was the drip- 
ping and streaming of water. She began 
to sing “Beautiful Ohio,” but in the mid- 
dle of the song she spied her favorite ice- 
blue glass lamp that she had had all these 
years, and she crawled out of the tent, 
leaving Zamour in his swathing, and res- 
cued the lamp. It was so dark. Would the 
lamp yet burn? She plugged it in the 
socket near the tent, and yes, it still glim- 
mered pale snowy light and that made her 
warm and glad. She brought it into the 
little tent. She took up “Beautiful Ohio” 
again, right where she had left off. The 
tent began to leak wine-colored water 
and she remembered that old sweet red 
water in the gullies of home when sum- 
mer rains came. There is my home, she 
remembered. 

The wind rose and the rain poured 
down; and after dark, her blue lamp mi- 
raculously burning, a portion of the roof 
over the living room where she and Za- 
mour sat lifted and was gone. “What is 
the Neighborhood doing to destroy us?” 
she cried to Zamour. “They are tearing 
our house down and turning the Gulf of 
Mexico upon our heads.” And she remem- 
bered the leering face at her window of 
the woman who had come with some 
threat and warning to her. “Still,” she 
spoke firmly, “they cannot keep our Pen- 
sion from us. We will wait here.” 
Through her mind went the question, 
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“What else is there of mine to save in un- 
der this tent from the destruction of the 
Neighborhood?” She thought of the cher- 
ished things she had possessed so long, to 
take back to Red River County in the 
game she had played with Zamour; the 
golden thimble—no, let it go; Maroney, 
her eldest sister, had mailed it to her par- 
cel-post as a wedding present. The alarm 
clock with Mr. Simpson getting up in the 
morning in it: no. The little setting hen 
of milkglass who sat on her savings of 
dimes and nickels and pennies—she would 
get her, for she had been one of the things 
in this house to wait with her, waiting so 
brightly on her milkglass nest full of sav- 
ings. She found the glass setting hen and 
brought her back into the tent. The sav- 
ings were dry, thanks to the way the lit- 
tle hen sat tight over the nest part. 

Now the water was deep on the floor 
and the tent was sagging and dripping. 
Still the lamp burned. One other thing 
she suddenly thought of and that was her 
face mirror that was willed to her by her 
grandmother, it was bronze and had 
green mold in the crevices, but on the 
back were the figures of two shy lovers 
under a tree. She had forgotten the mir- 
ror for so long during all this waiting for 
the pension. She waded through Red Riv- 
er and found it, feeling it out in the dark- 
ness, where it had always been, in the 
dresser drawer, and waded back to the 
tent with it, her hand sliding at once into 
the intimacy on the handle which she 
had worn by clasping it so long. It felt 
as familiar as a part of her body. “If the 
Pension would come,” she begged. 

As she got to the tent with the mirror, 
Zamour turned suddenly fierce and leapt 
at her like a tiger. She could not catch 
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him, screaming “Zamour! Zamour!” and 
Zamour bounded through the water into 
the darkness. She flounced through the 
waters of the darkness after him and she 
could hear him wailing and tearing at 
the wallpaper and knocking over the fur- 
niture. Had Zamour lost his mind, after 
all she had done to try to keep them both 
patient? No, cats hate water, she thought. 
I must pacify Zamour. She cornered him 
where he had run and leapt, on top of 
their tent, and in the pale light of the 
lamp beneath she saw Zamour’s face wild 
and daring her to reach out to him. She 
reached out, murmuring “Zamour, Za- 
mour, it is just water”; and as she put 
out her wet hands, the mirror clasped in 
one of them, Zamour attacked her and 
clawed her face, and fled. She cried out 
and began to weep, fell back onto the 
floor of water, holding up the mirror to 
keep from breaking it, and she lay there 
crying “O Lord,” and buried her bruised 
face in her hands. 

But what did she feel there on her 
wounded face, was it blood, was it water, 
and was it fur like the very coat of Za- 
mour? She crawled on her hands and 
knees, the face mirror still in her hand, 
into the tent, muttering “Lord don’t let 
the light of the little glass lamp go out”; 
and by the light of the lamp she held 
up the bronze mirror and saw in it her 
bearded face, and it bleeding, and the 
mirror cracked. Accompanying the wa- 
tery sounds in her house she heard the 
low gurgling of Zamour somewhere in 
the dark drenched wilderness, like the 
sounds of a whimpering baby. She called 
out “Zamour! Zamour! do not cry; come 
back to our tent, I am Princis, remember | 
me; I will do you no harm.” But Zamour 
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would not come, he only wailed and 
sobbed his forlorn watery sounds of fear 
and alienation in the darkness. She 
humped under the ruined tent, in the 
sodden chair, and quietened. Then she 
whispered, “It is here, it has come, what 
is mine. Cheyney and Maroney, my two 
sisters of Red River County, I can come 
home to you now.” And then the light 
of the lamp went out. 

She sat in her chair under the tent in 
the wilderness. In her lost darkness, she 
tried to make up her life again like a bed 
disturbed by a restless sleep. What had 
led her to where she was, waiting for a 
Pension that would never come? She 
could not name herself any answers—she 
would salvage Zamour. 

She crawled out of her tent on hands 
and knees and the tent of gauze and che- 
nille fell upon her like a net. She crawled 
on, dragging the tent, and hunted 
through the swamp for Zamour, ever so 
quietly. She might have been the quietest 
beaver. She saw two gleams—those were 
his eyes. She oared herself closer, closer, 
ever so softly. What was this lost and 
trackless territory she crawled through, 
it was like a jungle slough, it was not any 
place she had ever known, neither sea nor 
land, but a border-shore of neither water 
hor earth, a shallows where two conti- 
nents divided. Zamour, Zamour, her 
heart begged as she waggled closer to his 
burning eyes, but her lips could not utter 
his name. Zamour, Zamour, something 
deep in her whimpered and bleated, as if 
it were cold, as though retrieving Zamour 
he might warm her like a collar of fur. 

On her knees, she reached out to the 
two low gloamings and were they coals 
of fire that burnt her to her quick, or 
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were they the eyes of a rattlesnake whose 
fangs struck her at her face? and she 
bouldered back, then reared up, bearlike, 
scrawling and pawing with her hands and 
arms to claw this fiend away. She heard 
the crashing of objects Zamour collided 
with as he escaped her. Was this wildcat 
clawing the world down upon her? She 
heard him making a sound that was fami- 
liar to her, somewhere, it was a ripping to 
pieces; and then she heard the burst of 
glass and the sound of spilling coins; and 
she remembered her lost waiting place 
with the chair and the lamp and the set- 
ting hen. Which way was this place, to go 
back to? Where was the light, where was 
the face mirror? Over there, she thought, 
still on her haunches. No... over here. 
And then she knew they were forever 
lost. She had no way, no sign to go by. 
She lifted up, feeling now so light, like 
a buoy, and rising from her knees she 
sank again, at rest, like stone into the 
shallows where she was, another waiting 
place, as if she might from that moment 
on be a permanent mossy rock in these 
reefs and tides of what geography? She 


’ breathed. It was all over. She gave it all 


up then. The tent was hanging from her 
as though she would carry it forever like 
a coat of hair. “I give up the lamp and 
the mirror and Zamour, and even the 
Pension. I give up even the last thing,” 
she said to herself; and, giving it all up 
to the last thing, she rested and settled, 
being this rock of nobody, no one she had 
ever known, renouncing all the defini- 
tions, the landmarks, the signs she had 
gone by to get to this nowhere in this 
dark bog of debris, on this lightless floor 
of the mud of her accepted eternity. 
But what was that little cry? She found 
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out two lights burning in the faraway 
distance. Some mercy ship is coming on 
some channel, she thought; what are 
those two mercy lights? It was an inde- 
structible sign, lighting her memory back 
to an orchard on a frosty night and the 
sound of a cry and the glimmer of two 
eyes in a tree, and the meeting of two 
friends. Zamour! What was that watery 
music played out by the rain’s hammer- 
ing drops on broken glass but the tink- 
ling little hammerstrikes of the xylo- 
phone . . . and oh her two sisters! She 
would survive in this dark world she sat 
in, she would start from there. For it was 
hers to begin with, to make her own. 
Something of her own had come to her 
and there was this to begin with: she was 
the sister of her two sisters, Cheyney and 
Maroney Lester and their own blood. If 
this darkness ever lifted and the waters 
ran away, if there was enough light to go 
by, she would try to find her sisters; and 
if there was no light she would go by 
darkness, rising out of these waters, and 
find her sisters wherever they were in this 
night waterworld and arrive there, steer- 
ing herself home, to join them, crying, 
“See, I am your sister, Princis Lester.” 
They would take her in, be so glad, there 
would be no more watching, no more 
waiting, for they were sisters. And they 
would live together in a home of warm 
felicity. 

But Zamour uttered a kind of witch’s 
cry again, from somewhere, somewhere, 
as if to call her to his claws again; and 
Princis Lester cried out in the darkness, 
“Zamour! I give up even you.” 


WHAT TIME of night was it, because there 
was suddenly a bright light shining upon 
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her and could there be a voice she heard 
saying, “Arise, shine; for thy light has 
come.” Who, what had come for her? 
There were voices and knockings at the 
front door. They called her name. Why 
could she not answer? Then they beat 
upon her door and called her name, “Mrs. 
Simpson! Mrs. Simpson! Let us in! Mrs. 
Simpson!” 

“My name is Princis Lester,” she mur- 
mured, “sister to my two sisters in Red 
River County.” 

Then, how many of them there were, 
she could not tell—she had not dreamt 
there were so many survivors in the world 
—but enough of them to pound and kick 
against her door, calling her name louder 
and louder. She would not answer a thing, 
she could not move, until a loud strong 
voice called, 

“Mrs. Simpson! Let us in! Your hus- 
band’s Pension has come!” 

And at that call that echoed through 
the darkness, she began a lumbering 
crawl. Shaggy and dripping she buffaloed 
through the water, slowly slowly, drag- 
ging the immense weight of herself and 
the ragged tent over what seemed sharp 
rocks and broken shell of a sea floor, 
across the gravel and shale of the widest 
shore, slowly slowly toward the light; 
and found the door. Rising to her knees 
with her last gasp of strength, she pawed 
open the door and ogled into the dimming 
light and the blurring faces of what shin- 
ing company of bright humanity that 
looked first like the young face of Mr. 
Simpson in the Commissary, then like 
the faces, ringleted with hair, of her two 
sisters; and then there were no faces but 
it could be the guttering light of Za- 
mour’s eyes. “Hanh?” she murmured, 
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with a look of mercy and salvation in her 
terrible tilted face; and this was how the 
Neighborhood caught her. Hanging from 
her as though it were the frazzled coat of 
a hounded animal was the rag of the che- 
nille and mosquito-bar tent. A black 
shape shot through the door and into the 
Neighborhood, and it was Zamour. 


THAT WAS some years ago; and for some 
years, quite a few, Princis Lester was in 
the Home, in the county seat of Red 
River County, resting. She could not tell 
anyone there what happened, or had no 
mind to—who knew which? She prinked 
her beard that wreathed her face like a 
ruff of titian down and took deep pride 
in it, it was her one interest. She seemed 
to be dozing at peace in it, something 
safe in a nest. There was a purity about 
her that everyone admired. She was the 
cherished one of the Home, quietly glee- 
ful, considerate of others, craving no fa- 
vors but getting them in abundance. She 
had a peculiarly enviable quality that 
made the others there long to be like her, 
even down to the beard. Some aid, 
“What does Princis Lester have that the 
rest of us don’t, to make her so... "— 
and they could not find a word to put 
to her to describe how she was; and an- 
other would answer, “A beard.” One or 
two came to her at first, before they knew 
her, and said, “Listen here, Princis Les- 
ter... ,” and mentioned barbering or 
miracle creams that would burn a beard 
away; but in time they could not imagine 
Princis Lester any other way: take her 
beard away and she would no more have 
been Princis Lester of Red River County 
than any one of them if they had hung 
a false beard about their face and said “I 
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: am Princis Lester.” It has, they said, to 


be in your heredity. 

Princis’ sisters came to see her regularly 
during their lifetime—it was a precious 
sight to see them chuckling and softly 
crooning together—and they would pat 
each other through long, smiling conver- 
sations. Then the time came for the two 
sisters to die, they were chosen almost at 
the same time, which seemed right— 
Cheyney first, then Maroney right after; 
and they lay buried side by side in Red 
River County. Oil was discovered on the 
land where the Lester house once stood, 
called, now, the Prescott Lease and a very 
rich strike. Princis Lester still sat like a 
memorial hedge in the Home, up at Wi- 
nona, very very old and still, but living 
her life on. 

The Pension? It came, finally, after all 
the red tape of officials and signatures. 
Amounting to about twenty-eight dol- 
lars a month for a Switchman with not 
too many years’ service, it waited for 
years in a file marked “Unclaimed” until 
Princis Lester might one day have her 
mind to claim it with, until it was clear 
that she would never find mind for the 
Pension; and so it waited to go to her 
nearest of kin, her cousin, Wylie Prescott, 
when she passed on, along with her few 
personal possessions. 

Zamour lived out of doors in the 
Neighborhood for a long time, a rene- 
gade, like the black ghost of Princis Les- 
ter. He would not take up with anyone, 
but he would eat out of anybody’s saucer 
or come up to be petted in a kind of sus- 
picious, faithless way. He showed no trust 
in anyone, that was plain to see, consider- 
ing all day long, as he seemed to, what we 
humans do to poor animal kind. Some of 
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the neighbors, whenever they could lure 
him, tried to ask him what happened in 
that little house where he lived so long 
with Princis Lester, he seemed so close to 
speaking sometimes. But of course he had 
no tongue to speak with, he was dumb 
beast and so there was no story to be had 
from him. His poor cat brain held the se- 
cret. One day the Neighborhood saw him 
walking away, tail in the air as if a bal- 
loon were tied to it—Princis Lester might 
have been beside him and speaking to him 
as they walked to the grocery store, for 
Zamour had that old dalliance in his gait. 
They saw him go on away, to somewhere; 
and he was never seen again in the Neigh- 
borhood. 

Time passed, and with it Princis Lester, 
laid by her sisters to make three graves in 
Red River County. “Those are the graves 
of the bearded Lester Sisters,” visitors to 
the cemetery remarked to each other. It 
was time for the next generation, and out 
of it rose the figure of Wylie Prescott to 
take his inheritance. 

Wylie Prescott became a big figure of 
his generation in Texas, oil king and cot- 
ton king, cattle king and lumber king, 
and something important in the Legisla- 
ture. He married a girl from a prominent 
old lumber family of Trinity County and 
added her inheritance to his. They had a 
daughter named Cleo and when she was 
sixteen took her to France and bought up 


a boatload of old, expensive antiques. 
While in France, Wylie Prescott went so 
hog-wild over French Chateaux that he 
bought a whole one and had it moved, 
piece by piece, from Normandy to Hous- 
ton where it was put right back together 
again exactly as it had looked in some ear- 
ly century. It occupied a huge estate of 
many wooded acres, and Houston people 
drove by on Sundays and pointed at its 
towers topping the trees, telling each 
other that it was a French chateau from 
France. In it were all the French tapestries 
and coppers and cloisonnés, and among 
these were a once broken but now mend- 
ed milkglass setting hen, a golden thim- 
ble, and a cracked hand-mirror, left be- 
hind to Wylie Prescott, heir to all Za- 
mour’s and Princis’ waiting, with this 
tale hidden in them for no one ever to 
know, and Wylie Prescott’s secret. 

Though Cleo Prescott never asked 
questions about these old-time Texas re- 
lics that were now quite sought after as 
antiques, she showed more of a fondness 
for them than for any of the valuable 
French antiques; and when she fondled 
them, Wylie Prescott would warn her 
never to look in a cracked mirror because, 
according to the superstition, it would 
bring a curse of bad luck to women. 

And that is the tale of Princis Lester 
and Zamour and the inheritance that fol- 
lowed them. 
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Dump Yard by the Sea GEORGE SCARBROUGH 


SOUTHWEST Review 


It being winter, and no chores 

Before sunset, which always seemed 
Coming, we stopped to consider the sea, 
Noting for the first time the matchless 
Look of dumps about the water: 


The corrupt look of green bottles 

We took from ibe edge of town, 
Dirty-green, greasy-green, which was 

The color of the land world after we used it; 


Breathing from the ragged water 
A strong reminding smell: 


Once a dead possum, cast on the dump, 
Had his fat sides slowly rendered by 
The sun for a whole week 

In a faint, fleshy wind, resinous as 


A split gilead bud: 


And the bottles we brought for 
Two cents rattled uneasily in the grocer’s arms, 
Full of the rage of running. 


Now about the afternoon was the same 
Taint of slow putrescence in the sun 
Despite the inshore winter wind. 


So, grooming our noses, watering our 

Ignorant eyes fresh from the bitter 

Anonymity of disposal yards, we 

Considered the sea, forgetting for 

The nonce our dirty wealth of green bottles 

And the white and pink odors of the grocer’s glass, 


Even our chores, 

For a moment stopped and pinched 

To the bone in the waning day, yet 
Somehow feeling at the heart of things, 
Elemental, consolidated, even consumed 
By the arching sour smell of our play. 
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It's All World 


MARIE CHAY 


EARLY EACH FALL, in the mining camp 
of Berger’s Draw in the Colorado Rockies, 
my grandfather went through the same 
meticulous preparations for making wine 
as his family had done for generations in 
Piedmont. The only difference was in the 
quantity, for he now had to make wine 
not only for himself and my grand- 
mother, but also for the forty boarders 
in my grandmother’s “bordinaus.” 

My grandfather with his special friend 
Massi, and Piero and Andrea, all three of 
them old-time boarders, brought out four 
wooden tubs and about a dozen wooden 
barrels from the storeroom which was 
west of the boardinghouse and built 
partly into the side of the hill back of it. 


The men scalded the tubs and barrels 
and then filled them with fresh water and 
let them stand a week or more to seal all 
leaks. Each night when they came home 
from work they added more water so that 
it was always right up to the top. 

My grandmother mourned because the 
tubs and barrels weren’t made by Pinote, 
the cooper in their village of Lauriano, 
but had to be bought at Fratelli Martini 
in Tulipan, the county seat ten miles 
down the mountain. 

“We couldn’t do that even if we were 
home,” my grandfather said to her. 

“What?” my grandmother asked. 
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“Buy from Pinote.” 

“Why?” 

“He’s probably dead by now. He was 
old when we left twenty-five years ago.” 

“Not Pinote,” my grandmother an- 
swered staunchly, for she would never 
admit that anything could change in 
Piedmont. 

“Anyway, Tano and Pete Martini are 
those of ours too,” my grandfather said 
to soothe her. 

“That’s not the same thing. They’re in 
America.” 

“So are we, Luisa!” my grandfather 
answered, laughing. 

“That’s just it,” my grandmother said, 
trying to sound grim but unable to be- 
cause she wanted to cry. 

“But it’s all world, fumna mia!” my 
grandfather said playfully. “Here, at 
home, South America, Africa...” 

“Not here. This is America,” my 
grandmother corrected him fiercely. 

“Vero, vero,” my grandfather an- 
swered gently, smiling to himself, “but 
it could be much worse, sai?” 

“T don’t see how.” 

My grandmother’s second complaint 
each fall was that they had to use uva 
forastiera instead of that grown by them- 
selves as they had in Piedmont. 

“Those aren’t foreign grapes,” my 
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grandfather explained. “They come from 
the province of California.” 

“Not from those of ours,” my grand- 
mother insisted, even though the lugs of 
grapes, red, white, and black, which 
came up by wagon from Tulipan had 
such reassuring names as Asti, Gallo, 
Pietri, Roma, or Guasti stamped on them. 

“Hardly Tedeschi or English names, 
those,” my grandfather said. Still, they 
probably weren’t Piedmontese either. 

Early one evening three large wagons, 
pulled by straining horses, would finally 
appear over the last rise leading into 
Berger’s Draw, and the drivers would 
stop on the flat mesa, letting the horses 
rest before they came down into the 
camp. 

Little “American” boys at the north 
end of the camp who were the first to see 
the wagons began to yell that the grapes 
from California were here. The call was 
passed on to the “Slav” boys in the west 
side and then to the boys of the Pied- 
montese miners who lived southeast of 
the camp and “down the crick” where 
my grandmother’s boardinghouse was. 
From the mesa of Berger’s Draw proper, 
these little boys then called down, “L’uva, 
Signor Santerre, l’uva!” 

My grandfather and the miners who 
were sitting on the veranda or in the 
courtyard of the “bordinaus” got up, 
looked across the little corral to the south 
at the dirt road leading down from the 
camp. 

When the wagons stopped on the road 
between the boardinghouse, which faced 
east, and the garden opposite it, the men 
came out of the courtyard, untied the 
ropes holding the boxes, and began to un- 
load the grapes, carrying the lugs to the 
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storeroom. Here, they were stacked care- 
fully in the cool, dark room to wait for 
Sunday when all the boarders, both day 
and night shifts, would be home to help. 

Sunday morning, with my grandfather, 
Andrea, Piero, and Massi as the straw 
bosses, as the other men laughingly called 
them—the real boss, as they all knew, was 
my grandmother—the wine-making be- 
gan. One group of men emptied the 
wooden tubs and barrels and put them 
back in the storeroom near the grapes. 
Another group carried the lugs of grapes 
out to the well and spread them around 
on benches. The dry grape leaves were 
picked out and then bucket after bucket 
of water was sloshed on the grapes. When 
the water had all run off, the lugs of 
grapes were taken to the storeroom again, 
the tubs were filled with white grapes, 
and four men were selected for the work 
of mashing them. These four sat down 
on a bench near the tubs and washed 
their feet in the basins of warm, soapy 
water which my grandmother had ready. 

“One minute!” my grandmother called 
out when the men were through. “Let 
me see them.” 

In her nervous searchings, my grand- 
mother rarely failed to find an imaginary 
dirty spot. “You call that clean?” she 
asked Nico Belli, pointing to the space 
between his last two toes. The men guf- 
fawed. Nico tried to see where she had 
pointed. “Wash it again,” my grand- 
mother directed. “The whole foot, not 
just that part,” she added crisply, en- 
joying the jeers and laughter of the men. 

“But who will see that, Padrugna?” 
Nico asked, looking roguish. 

“We don’t want to drink wine that 
isn’t pure,” she said, scolding him. 
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“That’s why we make our own instead of 
buying American wine.” 

The men knew better than not to do 
as my grandmother said, because she paid 
them back for disobedience in the way 
that hurt them the most—food—and 
they never forgot it. She was a superb 
cook, but no one could cook as badly as 
she when she wanted to. 

“It takes a good cook to make food 
taste this bad,” my grandfather used to 
say to the boarders whenever my grand- 
mother was punishing them for some- 
thing they had or hadn’t done. “A bad 
one doesn’t have the necessary skill.” 

In the storeroom, the other three men 
whose feet were being examined waited 
patiently, looking up into my grand- 
mother’s face now and then as though 
they were little boys and she were their 
mother. The rest of the boarders stood 
around grinning and making remarks 
about La Padrugna having to inspect the 
feet of grown men. 

“It’s because they’re in America,” my 
grandmother said to them with tartness. 
“It would never happen at home.” 

“Piedmont doesn’t know what dirt is, 
of course,” my grandfather said in an 
ironic tone. “It only has air and water.” 

My grandmother shrugged one shoul- 
der in annoyance and said, “Puuuuh!” 

When my grandmother was satisfied 
with her inspection, the four men rinsed 
their feet—“We’re drinking soap now?” 
she asked if they objected—wiped their 
feet and stepped in the wooden tubs filled 
with white grapes. After a long, leisurely 
tramp around the tub with the juice 
from the grapes squishing up from be- 
tween their toes, the men sat down on a 
chair or table, held up their legs, a pale 
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greenish color halfway up their calves, 
and waited until the other men emptied 
the tubs in the barrels, and then went 
walking again. 

After the second walk, my grandfather 
brought out some “third” wine of the 
year before and poured a glass for every- 
one. The third wine wasn’t much 
stronger than water, but, as the men said, 
at least it had color. Besides it kept the 
head clear. For weekday lunches and for 
a break when the men were working, it 
was good enough, they all knew. 

The part of the wine-making which 
the boarders and my grandfather liked 
the best was the singing. This was the 
one my grandmother liked the least. 

“Play and work don’t go well to- 
gether,” she said with disapproval. “One 
or the other, not both together.” 

The boarders would have minded my 
grandmother, their mother in the strange 
country, had it not been for my grand- 
father who was the first to start singing.’ 
“It makes me forget the mash I have to 
get rid of when the wine is finished,” he 
explained. 

“Oh, that,” my grandmother said in 
disdain, dismissing it, but to my grand- 
father and Massi, especially, and even to 
Piero and Andrea, it was a problem 
every year. 

My grandmother’s complaint on the 
singing was that the men sang of for- 
eigners. ““What’s wrong with our own 
girls?” she asked. 

The song about the Spanish girl who 
was owed money by so many men who 
wouldn’t pay was bad enough, but at 
least she was Latin, so that when Piero 
sang in his high tenor, “Vene, vene, il 
debito devi pagar. Si non me paghe, ti 
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servo piu, come vero che sea Gésu. Vene, 
vene, il debito devi pagar. E l’espagnuola 
la vuol cosi, como... ,” my grandmother 
merely went around with a tight face. 

The song about a Japanese girl was 
carrying things too far in a boarding- 
house which catered exclusively to “those 
of ours.” Nico rarely sang beyond “Cion- 
china, cionchina, cion, cionchina fra li 
gheisa so’ regina del Giappon,” before my 
grandmother’s stern looks stopped him. 

Everyone knew then that it was time 
to sing “La Mia Carina” and “Era una 
Bionda,” both of them about two Pied- 
montese girls who go to Turin and have 
interminable and varied adventures. Even 
these didn’t please my grandmother long. 

“But these are about those of ours, 
Padrugna!” Nico protested. 

“Misericordia!” my grandmother said, 
clasped her hands and looked up at 
heaven. “What is wrong with ‘Caro 
Nome,’ and ‘La Donna é Mobile’?” she 
asked. 

Until she left again, nothing but 
Italian opera was heard in the storeroom. 

“This barrel will taste of arias,” my 
grandfather said at this time as the men 
emptied the wooden tubs into the barrel. 

When all the white grapes were gone, 
the red ones were mashed, and last of all 
the black. By this time the feet of the 
four men would be a rich purple and 
wrinkled in deep grooves, the skin hard 
and rubbery to the touch. 

“We're marinated, Paul,” Nico said to 
my grandfather. “Just like the meat you 
cut up for your salad.” 

“But not as tasty,” Piero said to him. 


FOR A WEEK or ten days, the mash fer- 
mented, starting out first by burbling 
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softly, then at the peak of its fermenta- 
tion rumbling and making sucking noises 
resembling waves on a beach, and finally 
ending by settling down to a gentle, 
hissing sound. 

Each evening after work, my grand- 
father and Massi went to the storeroom 
and listened to the hoarse mutterings in- 
side. The sweet, heavy smell of the young 
wine seemed to push down on anyone 
going into the storeroom and it even 
penetrated to the boardinghouse, but the 
boarders didn’t mind at all because all 
they thought of ‘was the finished product. 
My grandfather and Massi, though, had 
something else to think about. That was 
how to get rid of the mash that would 
be left. 

After the first drawing of wine, when 
only the purest juice was taken, there 
were still two more drawings—the “‘sec- 
ond” wine which was used for Sunday 
dinners or for friends who dropped in, 
and the “third” wine for everyday meals. 
The “first” was used only for very special 
occasions such as a wedding, a christen- 
ing, a funeral, or to celebrate the arrival 
of an extra dear friend from Piedmont. 

When the wine was bottled, each 
boarder bought as much as he wished of 
the various kinds, pasted labels with his 
name and date on the bottles or gallons, 
and then stored them in the darkest part 
of the storeroom. The most serious crime 
one could commit in my grandmother’s 
boardinghouse outside of forgetting one- 
self and drinking too much—“Merry, yes. 
Highly merry, well, once in a while. 
Drunk, never. That’s for Americans and 
other foreigners, not for those of ours” 
—was for someone to molest the labeled 
wine bottles of another boarder, or to 
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drink out of his bottle on the sly, then 
change the chalk mark which the more 
suspicious ones put on their bottles to 
mark the wine line when they were 
through drinking. 

After all the wine was drawn, my 
grandfather and his three friends looked 
at the mash that was left. Usually, after 
letting it remain in the storeroom two or 
three days to get the last drops of juice 
from it, they dug a hole in a corner of 
the vegetable garden and buried it, but 
then that meant that for at least a year 
this spot could not be used for growing 
anything. 

“If we had a farm the way we did at 
home, it would be one thing,” Massi said 
more than once, looking at the pungent 
mash and then at the vegetable garden. 
“But this way, with only a garden...” 

“If I could just come home from work 
some night and find it had evaporated,” 
my grandfather said. But nothing like 
this ever happened. Each year the mash 
was the same old problem. 

My grandmother had suggested once 
that he dump it in Berger’s Creek which 
flowed near the boardinghouse, but my 
grandfather would not do that. Too 
many people below them used the creek 
water for drinking. 

“They may want to drink pure water, 
not diluted wine,” my grandfather said, 
though my grandmother insisted that 
after flowing for a fourth of a mile, the 
water would be pure again for their 
neighbors. 

Nor would my grandfather follow my 
grandmother’s other suggestion—that he 
put the mash in tubs, load them on the 
buggy, and then hitch up Bacco and go 
outside of camp and dump them. 
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“The mountains are to enjoy, not to 
spoil,” he said. “There are others besides 
us in Berger’s Draw, sai.” 

My grandmother was disgusted with 
all four men. “Here you are, men, and 
you can’t even think up something to do 
about two buckets of mash,” she told 
them with impatience. 

Massi looked at the tubs of mash. 
“Three wagonloads of grapes don’t make 
just two buckets of mash, Padrugna,” he 
said. 

My grandmother flipped out her hand 
in a gesture of annoyance. “Two, six, 
ten—what does it matter? This is Amer- 
ica, so why can’t you think of something? 
At least one of you.” 

My grandmother gave a sharp look at 
Piero, who had pointed eyebrows which 
gave him a perpetually sardonic look. 
“When it’s not needed, you can always 
think of something,” she said in disap- 
proval, referring to the little escapades 
and jokes Piero was always thinking up. 
“You, too,” she said to Andrea, for he 
and Piero were very close friends. 

“It’s not their worry, Luisa,” my 
grandfather said to her. “It’s mine. 
They’re just doing me a favor by help- 
ing.” 

Annoyed, my grandmother went back 
to her kitchen, while my grandfather 
picked up a shovel and started out to the 
garden. 

Andrea put a hand on his arm to stop 
him. “We'll take care of it tomorrow, 
Paul,” he said. “Piero and I. We’ve done 
enough for today.” 

“Certo,” Piero said. “It’s late and you 
and Massi have to go to work early 
tomorrow. Andrea and I don’t have to go 
until afternoon.” 
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My grandfather hesitated and looked 
at Massi, then at Andrea and Piero. 
“Su, su, Paul,” Andrea said, urging my 
grandfather toward the door. “Basta, 
basta for tonight.” 

“Eh bein, Paul, let them do it this 
year,” Massi said. “We'll do it the next.” 

“Alura, tanti grazie,” my grandfather 
said, grateful for the offer. “Our turn 
next year.” 


The next evening, as my grandfather 
walked home from work with Massi, they 
began to hear a great deal of commotion 
coming from the boardinghouse. They 
bs were still too far away to see anything, 
; but the first thing they thought of was 
fire. They began to run, and when they 
got to the little knoll where they could 
look down on the creek bottom they saw 
that there wasn’t a fire, but it seemed as 
if half of Berger’s Draw was standing 
around the vegetable garden, in the 
courtyard, on the veranda, or anywhere 
else they could get. 


Little boys and girls were jumping up 
and down and letting out unexpected 
shrieks that made my grandfather’s spine 
shiver, far away as he was. “What can it 
be?” he said to Massi, who was also look- 
ing a little worried. 

They began to lope down the path 
leading through the scrub oak to the 
boardinghouse, and as they got closer they 
noticed that everyone was laughing, so 
they slowed up, reassured that nothing 
serious was wrong but still wondering 
what was happening. 

Massi went out to the garden where the 
men were, and my grandfather hurried 
into the house, noticing that his greetings 
to several of the Piedmontese women on 
the veranda were returned almost with 
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constraint and that they all stared at him. 

He looked in the kitchen and dining 
room for my grandmother, and finally 
found her in the bedroom lying down, 
her head covered up, her face distorted 
from crying. 

“Luisa!” my grandfather said, pulling 
the covers off. ““What is all this? Every- 
one is laughing except you.” 

“It’s the end, Paul, it’s all over,” my 
grandmother said and held him so tight 
that my grandfather said later he knew 
how a calf felt when a cowboy lassoed it. 
“It’s America that did it.” 

“Did what?” my grandfather asked, 
loosening her grip. 

“Made the animals bewitched. It wasn’t 
my fault. I’m mot a witch!” my grand- 
mother said in a wailing voice and looked 
terrified. 

“Who said you were?” 

“Chinota, Mary, Giovanna, Lina—all 
of them,” my grandmother answered, 
flinging her hand out in a quick gesture. 

“But why?” 

“Misericordia! Just go outside and 
look,” my grandmother said and clapped 
one hand to her forehead, the other to 
her bosom, and closed her eyes tight. 

My grandfather went outside where 
the noise of shouts and calls was more 
distinct and saw what it was that was 
causing all the fun. He looked across the 
road at his garden and his cow, Borgia, 
loping around clumsily through a bed of 
chrysanthemums, her tail in the air and 
her eyes rolling. She mooed in short, un- 
even grunts, while her calf, stumbling 
after her, bawled in a high, squeaky voice 
as if he had colic. 

“Maria Santa!” my grandfather heard 
the wife of the tipple man say, and as he 
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passed by her she crossed herself and then 
drew a little aside and eyed him sidewise. 

My grandfather looked at a group of 
once dignified hens now swaying drunk- 
enly and walking with a decided list, their 
mouths open as they cackled without 
stopping. The rooster, more belligerent 
than ever, flew up on the cow, intent on 
tearing her to pieces, only to fall back in 
defeat to the ground. Once down, it was 
difficult for him to get his balance again 
and so he lay writhing on his back and 
side, his head half buried beneath a wing. 

“That one has had a finger put on him 
for sure,” a short, fat, dark little wornan 
whispered as my grandfather passed her. 

The only gloomy animals in the group, 
my grandfather noticed, were the ducks 
and geese. The ducks waddled crazily 
from side to side, never quite losing their 
balance and turning over, but mesmer- 
izing the watchers who were betting on 
them. They kept up a steady stream of 
mournful complaints, while the geese, 
walking as if on stilts and bobbing their 
long necks in and out like rubber snakes, 
hissed in a tired, run-down manner. 

The two pigs, their squeals sounding 
like the mine whistle, tried to walk 
around on legs that spraddled more and 
more. Finally, my grandfather was 
pleased to see, they both fell in a plot 
of tansy and lay sprawled out, tossing 
and rooting around where they could do 
no harm. 

“What is the cause of all this, Paul?” 
a tall, scrawny, forbidding-looking wom- 
an asked my grandfather suspiciously. 
“Are these animals bewitched?” 

Several of the women turned and 
looked at my grandfather, waiting. 
“Maybe it’s the weather,” he said casually. 
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Seeing him so unconcerned, the women 
also relaxed and began to talk of “home,” 
and some of the strange things that had 
happened there, and of the sunspots they 
had noticed the week before. One woman 
recalled that in her youth in Piedmont 
the moon had caused dogs to behave 
strangely, though my grandfather’s dog, 
Garibaldi, they noticed, had not been af- 
fected as had the other animals. 

Another said that sunspots and rings 
around the moon made animals do 
strange things. Several women suddenly 
remembered that the moon had had at 
least a half-dozen rings around it the 
week before. 

Only the men seemed not to be both- 
ered by the animals’ unusual behavior, 
my grandfather noticed. They looked on 
and smiled, partly at the antics and part- 
ly at some secret among themselves. 
Whenever my grandfather caught the eye 
of one of them, he too smiled. 

“Paul, you missed the best part of it,” 
a man called out to my grandfather. 

“I see enough,” my grandfather an- 
swered and looked at the animals, which 
by now were beginning to be groggy and 
were losing their former energy. Some of 
them were even lying down asleep. 

“They’re right, Paul,” my grandmoth- 
er, who had became courageous enough 
to come out on the porch, called out. 
“Oh, if you had only seen them when I 
did!” 

My grandfather nodded and then went 
to look for Massi. Together, they went to 
the storeroom. Here, they gave a quick 
glance around and then turned, grinning, 
to look at each other. “So that’s how they 
looked after it,” my grandfather re- 
marked. 
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“That Piero!” Massi said. 

My grandfather looked at him for a 
moment and then said, “Don’t let Luisa 
know or we'll suffer for it at the table— 
all of us, not just Piero and Andrea.” 

Massi nodded and said he would tell all 
the other boarders too, and then he and 
my grandfather left the storeroom. 

“I'll go look over the corral for any 
breaks,” Massi said as they walked along. 

"Bein, and I'll go get the animals,” my 
grandfather answered. 

With a purposeful step he walked up 
to a group of the sleepy animals and 
prodded them back to their corral of 
scrub oak saplings a little distance south 
of the boardinghouse. 

“Varda, varda, Paul!” my grandmoth- 
er called out in alarm. “They’re wild, 
those animals. They’re bewitched. They'll 
...” First in consternation and then in 
surprise, my grandmother watched as the 
animals obediently followed my grand- 
father’s commands. 

“Maria Vergina!” one woman said to 
another, watching my grandfather. “He 
isn’t afraid of anything, that one, not 
even of the King of England.” 

“Che fortugna for you, Luisa, to have 
such a man!” the tall, gaunt woman, 
Chinota, said to my grandmother. “Ani- 
mals that are bewitched and he isn’t 
afraid of them.” 

My grandmother nodded and looked 
quickly at my grandfather to see if he 
were different. “Oh, Paul will break their 
spell,” she said in a voice of authority, 
and recovering her senses and her courage 
now that he was near, she shook out her 
skirts with great energy at the retreating 
animals. 

When the animals were near the corral, 
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Massi came out to help my grandfather. 
“They’re no better than men, Paul,” 
Massi said, looking at the animals. 
“Worse, if anything,” my grandfather 
answered. “A drop too much and they 
make fools of themselves.” 
Once inside the corral, the animals lay 
down and immediately went to sleep. 
“There’s nothing like lying on the 
ground to cure what’s wrong with them,” 
my grandfather said to Massi as they 
stood there looking down at the animals. 
“It pulls it right out of them.” 
“Animals or men, either one,” Massi 
agreed. 


SUNDAY MORNING as she was getting 
breakfast for the boardinghouse, my 
grandmother suddenly dashed into the 
dining room and said in consternation, 
“The milk tastes like grapes!” 

“Tastes like grapes?” my grandfather 
said with a great show of perplexity. He 
looked at Piero and Andrea and then at 
the other boarders, some of whom picked 
up the pitchers of cream and milk my 
grandmother had just set down and 
smelled them. A few who were drinking 
milk poured some in their glasses, tasted 
it, looking solemn and critical, and then 
shook their heads firmly and looked at 
my grandmother as if not understanding. 

Very gravely and as if he were a 
judge, my grandfather tasted the milk 
and the cream. “Why, I don’t taste it at 
all,” he said after a moment, “and I am 
usually the first one to notice anything 
wrong.” 

My grandfather looked around the 
the table and then, as if at random, 
picked out one of the boarders. “You, 
Piero,” he said. “Taste both of them.” 
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Piero took a teaspoonful of cream and 
then one of milk and tasted them slowly 
while everyone looked at him. 

“You taste anything wrong?” my 
grandfather asked, being very solicitous 
and looking at my grandmother, who was 
beginning to lose confidence in herself. 

“To me, Padrugna, it all tastes the same 
as yesterday’s,” Piero said, looking up at 
my grandmother very seriously. 

Faced by so solid a block on the other 
side, my grandmother was suddenly not 
so sure of herself. “I thought the butter 
tasted like grapes too,” she said, now 
much more hesitant. “And I was sure it 
wasn’t the same color it usually it.” 

“Per Bacco, what now!” my grandfa- 
ther said in a jocular tone. “Butter that 
isn’t yellow any more?” 

My grandmother went into the kitchen 
and came back with two large mounds of 
faintly lavender butter, which she put on 
the table, and then stood there waiting 
anxiously as the men leaned forward to 
look at the butter. 
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My grandfather picked up one of the 
dishes of butter and looked at it closely. 
He smelled it and then scooped up a 


spoonful and tasted it. “Not a thing 


wrong with it, Luisa,” he said, looking 
at her and shaking his head slowly. “Here, 
Andrea, you taste it and see.” 

Andrea did as he was told and said, 
very candidly, that the butter, to him, 
had its usual butter taste and butter color. 

“IT think it’s just your imagination,” 
my grandfather said to my grandmother 
in a kind but firm voice. “We have the 
smell of grapes in our nostrils and so we 
think we taste it in everything we eat 
or drink.” 

“Vero, vero,” my grandmother said, 
feeling better now that she had the back- 
ing of the majority and going back to 
the kitchen. “That’s it. It happens every 
year. I had just forgotten.” 

“Not every year,” my grandfather said 
in a low voice, looking at Piero and 
Andrea, who looked a little embarrassed. 
“Only this one.” 
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The Sixty-Day Yuletide 


ROBERT MAXFIELD 


IT Was 1930, a year no newspaper today 
celebrates. The national economy, to 
put it lightly, was sluggish if not inert. 
The retail merchants of the town, which 
was of medium size, were troubled about 
the goods nobody was buying. The pub- 
lisher of the News-Herald, one of the 
town’s two dailies, was disturbed by 
shrinking advertising. One morning the 
publisher had an idea-flash. He and the 
merchants got together at a downtown 
club to develop a remedy. They would 
start Christmas shopping a month early. 
This period of free spending began, ordi- 
narily, after Thanksgiving. Public psy- 
chology must be changed. The toy and 
necktie drive must start after Halloween. 

Nobody was being original about this. 
The one-month Christmas shopping sea- 
son expanded to two was being tried in 
other cities, some larger. The catalyzer 
was a downtown Santa Claus parade on 
Halloween night. A firm in Seattle would 
sell Alaskan reindeer in any quantity and 
send along authentic Eskimos to tend 
them. It also had a stock of gaudy sleds. 
(These could be returned for half price 
along with the Eskimos, but the reindeer 
could not.) Seattle could furnish no San- 
ta, however; it was up to the town to find 
its own and costume him. 


By the middle of September the News- 
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Herald and the merchants had bought the 
program, but with four reindeer instead 
of the traditional ten. The publisher had 
ordered a Santa Claus from a New York 
actors’ agency, but he had not appeared. 
The agency, though hungry for the com- 
mission, indicated it was difficult to find 
a thespic artist willing to take on an as- 
signment which was hardly of the theater 
and far from Broadway for only $75.00 
a week, despite the fact that the publisher 
was willing to pick up the bill for a suite 
and food-in-the-room at the best hotel. 

Stories of the impending arrival of San- 
ta Claus had already started in the news- 
paper, written first by one person, then 
another; these were usually of pedestrian 
quality, starting, “At a meeting held 
Tuesday ... ” The publisher realized 
that they would not turn the trick. He 
had a reporter, Rudnik, whose “copy” 
was concise and literary, whose news stor- 
ies were winning daily by-lines, and who 
was, he sensed, gathering a reader follow- 
ing. Late in September the publisher or- 
dered Rudnik to move from the city 
room to his own anteroom. 

Rudnik was to write a colorful Santa- 
is-coming-early story every day. What is 
more, the publisher wished on him the 
job of finding a hearty Santa Claus local- 
ly; he also must scare up the proper white 
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beard and wig plus at least two red suits 
trimmed in white. The reindeer, complete 
with Eskimos, were almost due from Seat- 
tle. Santa would make his entry October 
31. Thereafter, until December 24, he 
was expected to address luncheon clubs, 
to visit school grounds and public parks, 
to appear before all large assemblies. Rud- 
nik would book these appearances—and 
then report them with his literary flair. 

There was to be a second parade on 
Christmas Eve, this time from the news- 
paper to the Odeon Theater. The show 
folks had promised to stage a Night Be- 
fore Christmas revue, whisking Santa cli- 
mactically through the window presum- 
ably to begin his journey down the chim- 
neys of the globe. Besides, the Odeon was 
willing to take a full-page advertisement. 

Rudnik, who regarded the News-Her- 
ald as a way-station between the San 
Francisco Chronicle and the New York 
Herald Tribune, accepted the chore like 
the sterling trouper he was. 

The first job was to find Santa Claus. 
Rudnik went to the only theatrical agen- 
cy in the town, a cubbyhole with a man 
and a desk that serviced small vaudeville 
and burlesque houses in the vicinity and 
provided girls to dance nude at male stag 
parties—usually for insurance salesmen in 
convention windups. 

The booker was a delightfully cynical 
and unexpectedly literate character 
named Dick Penney. He paraded six or 
seven out-of-work acrobats or song-and- 
dance relics, none satisfying Rudnik, who 
was beginning to get visions of this un- 
seasonal Yuletide. 

“I’ve got a man with the right build 
and voice, if you can keep him sober,” 
said Penney finally in desperation. 
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“Who is he?” 

“He’s a hoity-toity Englishman—used 
to sing in opera—who does about ten 
minutes of songs with his hag of a wife at 
the piano.” 

Rudnik obtained the name and address, 
which was a dingy second-story walkup 
hotel. He barged in on the singer around 
two o’clock. The man had just awakened 
and drawn on his shirt and trousers. He 
showed wear and tear, no doubt from a 
bottle-bout the night before. His wife 
was boiling coffee over a gas burner. The 
room had the lived-in look and smell. 

The singer, after coffee graciously 
shared with Rudnik, became lucid. His 
name was Norman Allen and he was a 
basso. He had studied voice production in 
London and developed his operatic reper- 
toire in Berlin and Paris. He brought out 
a scrapbook of clippings turned brown 
that proved Norman Allen had sung 
Hunding and Fafner at Covent Garden, 
Mephistopheles and Friar Laurence at the 
Opéra Comique, King Henry and the 
Landgraf for no less an establishment 
than Richard Wagner’s own Bayreuth 
Festspielhaus. Rudnik, a cool reporter, 
made a quick check of dates. The Bay- 
reuth clippings were the latest; their date 
was early in the summer of a season ten 
years past. Manifestly Norman Allen had 
not sung in the latter part of the festival. 
Well, Bayreuth is noted for its beer as 
well as its Wagner. 

Mrs. Allen produced several old pro- 
grams showing that Norman Allen had 
sung in Gilbert and Sullivan also, then in 
British music halls in remote seasons that 
lasted longer than he did. Rudnik had a 
clear picture by now. 

Assuming his most formal manner, he 
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said, ““My employer is embarrassed to offer 
this engagement to a basso with so dis- 
tinguished a record. The role we ask the 
famous King Henry to play is not, how- 
ever, the usual department store Santa 
Claus. It is a role of extreme acting sub- 
tlety, calculated to change the thinking 
of a whole area. It has the deeply sociolo- 
gical and economic purpose of combating, 
for our region, the pessimism and despair 
found today throughout our world. Santa 
Claus is not to be a clown but a symbol 
of all that is healthy, hearty, salubrious, 
and affirmative in life. He is to spread this 
message by speech and song to thousands. 
He is to appear before tens of thousands 
in two street parades. The employer has 
rejected two score applicants for the en- 
gagement [a 23-man exaggeration], and 
has sent your interviewer to look far- 
ther.” 

Rudnik then explained the terms— 
$75.00 a week, a suite of rooms free at 
the leading hotel, three meals a day on the 
publisher. 

The basso was not fooled and neither 
was his wife. Nor was Rudnik when Al- 
len said, “My appointment with the di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera Company is 
in early January. I planned to rest the 
next ten weeks—I am recuperating from 
a slight case of pneumonia and my physi- 
cians have prescribed quiet. However, 
your proposition interests me. I used to 
contribute services to orphanages and 
hospitals at Christmas. What you ask, 
though, will entail expenses not covered 
by your fee. Make it $125 a week.” 

“Unfortunately the price is frozen by 
budget and cannot be increased,” said 
Rudnik firmly. 

“Then I must let you know—speak to 
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my several agents, you know, ask their 
advice.” 

“May our employer hear from you by 
ten tomorrow morning?” 

“IT don’t think so,” said Norman Allen. 


SO RUDNIK DEPARTED, reconciled to wait- 
ing a day or so. He had barely reached his 
desk at 9:30 the next morning when the 
telephone rang and Mrs. Allen’s voice 
said happily, “Mr. Allen thinks this may 
be quite a lark. He will accept the en- 
gagement for $75.00 a week with the ex- 
press understanding that he is cutting his 
fee for charity. And, you say, the suite 
at the Majestic Hotel and the meals will 
be paid for? Also, Mr. Allen’s right name 
must never be used in any of your pub- 
licity. This he insists on.” 

Rudnik had no intention of telling the 
children of the town or their parents or 
the assorted Rotarians, Kiwanians, and 
Lions that Santa Claus was anybody but 
Santa Claus—not Norman Allen or John 
Doe. 

The Allens were put on salary immedi- 
ately and moved under assumed names to 
a more hygienic hotel hideout. The erst- 
while Dragon of a Covent Garden Sieg- 
fried went to the costume house for his 
Santa Claus costume fittings. Rudnik, 
who usually was in attendance, noticed 
to his relief no signs of liquor or hang- 
over. Indeed, Allen had a ruddier skin 
tone, and his good humor and vivacity 
were increasing by the day. 

Reindeer, sled, and Eskimos arrived 
forty-eight hours late but still a day be- 
fore the Halloween parade. The police es- 
timated that the public, warmed by Rud- 
nik’s glowing journalese, turned out 
90,000 strong to greet Santa’s arrival. 
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Rudnik, in reporting the event under an 
eight-column front-page streamer, wrote, 
“Three streets were lined with 125,000 
cheering parents and children to whom 
problems of life and living had evaporat- 
ed into the past. And they knew their 
Santa had come from the top of the 
world, for did he not ride in an Alaskan 
sled drawn by four Arctic reindeer?” It 
was warm in this southwestern town. The 
pavements were dry. The Santa Claus 
greeters were in their shirt sleeves. 

After the entry Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
checked into the Majestic Hotel, a crowd 
of 500 following them into the lobby. 
Advertising had been so good that the 
publisher, not a cheap person, had or- 
dained the presidential suite. It is the best 
accommodation in all hotels, never oc- 
cupied by a president of more than a 
state convention. 

The once-sodden Santa was creating no 
problem, but the Eskimos were. Late in 
the evening after the parade, they stabled 
the reindeer, bedded down the sled, ac- 
quired several unlabeled pints of bootleg 
whiskey, and attacked, without leave, 
four twosomes of Mexican and Negro 
girls. They were seized by the police and 
jailed for the night. 

Rudnik, who never had mentioned 
spiritus frumenti to Norman Allen, lec- 
tured the Eskimos sternly. The far north- 
erners had nothing to do, actually, until 
the Christmas Eve parade, but four times 
within the first week Rudnik had to pay 
their fines in the police court. Then he 
shipped them back to Seattle, he and the 
livery stable owner believing they could 
afford to take chances Christmas Eve with 
local mule-handlers. 

Norman Allen complained only about 
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the weight of his costume. Santa’s wool 
and cotton trim, his beard and wig, are 
plainly in the folk image of the northern 
latitudes. Temperature for the early Yule- 
tide in the Southwest was over ninety in 
the daytime, in the eighties at night. The 
reindeer panted in their stalls, but sur- 
vived. 

Otherwise Allen was in health and 
vigor. Coffee in the room was varied with 
high tea. His luncheon club appearances 
were triumphs. Being a basso, he did not 
have to fake Santa’s deep vocal resonance 
for a speech. He knew how to handle a 
well-bred audience and spoke more in the 
vein of a sociological lecturer than a 
mountebank. With his wife at the piano 
he sang “Silent Night” rather well, led 
the boys in singsongs, and, if the response 
was sufficient, offered an exotic Christmas 
carol or two from the Czech, Russian, or 
Scandinavian. 

He frolicked with children under 
streaming sunlight in the parks. He ap- 
peared at high school convocations and 
wandered the grounds of elementary 
schools at recess. 

In Santa Claus regalia he addressed a 
Schubert Study Club, which seldom dis- 
cussed Schubert, on the sacred songs and 
folk carols of many lands. It was infor- 
mative and he sang a few examples in a 
voice still in fair condition minus a couple 
of top notes. 

Rudnik wrote everything up in ting- 
ling prose and always for page one. A 
picture of Santa doing something accom- 
panied the article for, say, fifty of the 
sixty days. 

Allen consented to something not even 
in his contract. During the week before 
Christmas he not only visited the toy de- 
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partments of the larger stores but walked 
roaringly, quippingly through the whole 
establishments with hundreds following. 
He autographed like mad and even signed 
a few gift cards at lingerie counters. On 
the whole he was the best Santa Claus 
ever seen in that city; he did more than 
all the others—and could do more. 

Rudnik liked him somewhat. Allen 
obeyed orders in public, but in his room 
he was inclined to speak of operatic and 
concert honors of the past, prophesy more 
for the future, embellish and even lie like 
most insecure actors. In the presidential 
suite he snapped directives to both Mrs. 
Allen and Rudnik like a prima donna. 
While perfunctorily courteous, he occa- 
sionally assumed an imperiousness that 
only the voice and art of a Chaliapin 
could justify in a basso. 

Rudnik, a pro himself, was disposed to 
be tolerant. Santa was easily the celebrity 
of the city. He could not leave the hotel 
in the morning to undergo his rounds of 
personal appearances without facing a 
waiting and rapturous crowd of a hun- 
dred or more, not all children. At busi- 
nessmen’s luncheons and banquets he was 
seated and treated like the guest of honor 
even though a veritable guest of honor 
and principal speaker might be present. 
The big shot, however, humored the mas- 
querade in deference to the stepped-up 
Christmas spirit. 

Out of the $75.00-a-week salary Allen 
had bought himself two new suits and 
permitted Mrs. Allen two dresses, each 
suitable when she accompanied his “Silent 
Night.” Rudnik had the impression that 
Allen was enjoying his current role more 
than stardom as Boris Godounov at Cov- 
ent Garden. Crisply Santa and Mrs. San- 
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ta began to drop names—the Earl of 
Something, Lady Somebody—and hint at 
descent from the peerage. 

Despite all these irritations, Rudnik 
was pleased and so were the publisher and 
the merchants. Santa was perfect in pub- 
lic, and the January statement for De- 
cember department store sales would look 
good indeed—and might even “reverse a 
trend,” as our statisticians state it. If 
there was any liquor in Allen’s life, Rud- 
nik saw no sign of it. 


BUT THE CLOCK ticked away the sixty 
days. Christmas Eve, in fact, arrived. The 
weather was cooler and the crowd for the 
parade more festive than at Halloween. 
Rudnik said 200,000 witnessed the take- 
off parade, close enough to the 125,000 
actually on hand. 

The Odeon Theater was the terminus 
of the ride in the reindeer-drawn sled. 
Santa Claus would participate in a corny 
Christmas stage tableau. The sled and the 
reindeer would be on the stage, visible be- 
hind a big window in front of a drop of 
crudely painted frosty housetops. The di- 
vision manager of the theatrical circuit 
had come in from Chicago to be photo- 
graphed as the last man taking Santa’s 
hand as he flew off on his mission of peace 
and joy. 

The streets were jammed along a two- 
mile route; the block of the Odeon was 
impassable. Vehicular traffic had to be 
stopped. With difficulty the police made 
a path for Santa, his sled, and the reindeer 
through the pedestrians and to the thea- 
ter entrance. Santa was to make his en- 
trance from the front, bounce through 
the auditorium to the stage. 

That jaunt down the aisle was Norman 
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Allen’s finest moment. Henry the Fowler 
of Lohengrin could not have embodied 
more majestic condescension. Rudnik re- 
membered that the audience ovation had 
the sustained high voltage of an opera 
house furore. 

Allen was taking it all as if his job were 
not ceasing to exist in fifteen minutes. 
Not that he was unaware. He and his wife 
had already checked out of the Majestic 
Hotel presidential suite and Mrs. Allen, 
now tired of the whole thing, remained 
in a third-class hotel room unpacking. 
The observant Rudnik figured that Allen 
could have $250 in cash to his name. 

Allen wasn’t thinking about this when 
he sang “Silent Night” with the Odeon 
orchestra accompanying, when he led the 
audience in a lusty singsong, when he 
pumped hands with the division manager, 
when he shouted “‘Goodbye, everybody!” 
There was a discharge of some smoky sub- 
stance. Santa jumped into the sled, threw 
across his shoulders the toy-bag loaded 
with wadded paper, yelled “On, Donner! 
On, Blitzen!” and was dutifully led off 
stage and out of view by the hostlers who 
had replaced the Eskimos. 

Rudnik was waiting. 

“T’'ll be with you as soon as I get this 
goddam rig off,” Allen said, going to a 
dressing room. 

Rudnik watched the rest of the revue 
from the wings and glanced at his watch 
from time to time. He had a deadline to 
meet on the biggest of his stories, and 
before tackling history he had to pilot 
Allen through the street mob to the new 
hotel room. Maybe forty-five minutes 
elapsed. Rudnik didn’t go into action un- 
til the stage show was finished and the 
movie screen and speakers had descended. 
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He found Allen’s dressing room and 
knocked. Bidden to enter, he found his 
basso, no longer Santa, sitting morosely 
before the mirror, staring at a half-empty 
pint of whiskey. 

“What d’you want to do with this?” 
mumbled Allen, pointing to a rumpled 
and slightly torn Santa Claus costume, 
a moulted beard, and a stringy wig. 

“Let’s wrap it up and leave it here,” 
said Rudnik. “I'll pick it up tomorrow.” 

Allen rose to his feet unsteadily. Rud- 
nik then noticed that he hadn’t shaved 
that day, the Santa beard having con- 
cealed his stubble until then. Nor was 
Allen wearing one of his new suits. He 
had on the soiled and somewhat stained 
outfit in which Rudnik had first found 
him. 

Taking his basso by the arm, Rudnik 
steered him to the stage door. It couldn’t 
be opened. The crowd, still lining up for 
tickets, had bent clear around the block 
and barred it. 

“Let’s try it through the house,” said 
Rudnik. They stumbled through a stage 
opening behind the boxes and lurched up 
a side aisle. The audience took no notice; 
Dorothy Lamour in a sarong was now 
slithering across the screen. 

The lobby was orderly and queued-up 
but the front of the theater was bedlam. 
The block was as jammed as when Santa 
and his reindeer had threaded through it 
an hour earlier. 

Rudnik and Allen elbowed their way 
to the curb. 

A cop with a club challenged them. 
“Here, you, get in line, the end of the 
line around the corner.” 

And with that Allen hit the policeman 
on the chin. The officer clubbed the basso 
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to his knees, blew his whistle. Sirens 
sounded and in a jiffy a squad car had 
penetrated to the curb. 

Rudnik whipped out a press credential, 
which made no impression on the con- 
stabulary. 

“And who is he?” snarled a policeman, 
pointing to a thoroughly drunk and 
slightly bruised Allen leaning against a 
street lamp. 

““He’s Santa Claus,” said Rudnik. 

“Don’t get funny, bub. Who do you 
think all these people are trying to see?” 

Allen was driven off to jail. Rudnik, 
who hadn’t hit or sassed a policeman, was 
ignored. He looked again at his watch and 
walked energetically back to the News- 
Herald in time to write the magnum opus 
of the sixty-day Yuletide season. Finished 
at ten o’clock, Rudnik telephoned the 
police reporter, who soft-talked the ser- 
geant into bringing Allen out from be- 
hind bars. 

Rudnik proofread his story and then 
went to the city jail. A stupefied Allen 
was sitting before the sergeant’s desk un- 
der surveillance. For some reason his bot- 
tle had been returned. The cop who had 
been clipped on the chin wanted to press 
charges. Rudnik counted off $50.00 of 
the remaining expense money and as- 
suaged the wound, entirely psychological. 
Charges were erased from the books, 
which was Rudnik’s idea. It wouldn’t do 
for a sniping and thoroughly jealous op- 
position newspaper to get hold of a story 
that might be headlined: ‘““News-Herald’s 
Santa Claus Held on Drunk & Disorderly 
Charge.” 

Mrs. Allen merely sighed when her 
reeling husband was deposited into her 
custody, and bade Rudnik a flat good 
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night. Rudnik picked up a pal and found 
an illegal bierstube. 

After praise from his publisher the 
next day, Rudnik thought he should 
check up on the Allens. He was told that 
they had left the hotel, and there was no 
forwarding address. 

This episode was soon expunged from 
all but the files of a newspaper. Not three 
months later the News-Herald drama 
editor showed Rudnik a paragraph in 
Variety reporting the death of one Nor- 
man Allen, a vaudeville singer, of a heart 
attack in a hotel on Madison Street, 
Chicago. “His widow survives him,” but 
where and how nobody knew. 

“Wasn’t that your Santa Claus?” asked 
the drama man. 

“Well, according to Variety he wasn’t 
Bayreuth’s King Henry or Landgraf,” 
Rudnik answered. 

The story should now be tidied up. The 
sled was shipped back to Seattle and the 
publisher recovered half the price. He 
presented the reindeer to an outdoors pal 
of his country club, who had them 
slaughtered for what must have been 
bizarre dinner parties. The four animals 
lasted a long time; the household cook 
had to strengthen the sauces continually 
and, at the end, the remaining steaks and 
stews were palmed off on guests as cabrito. 

As for Rudnik, one can read him today 
in the New York Herald Tribune. Nor- 
man Allen and his sixty days in his great- 
est role left an impression that can be 
detected only by knowledgeable infer- 
ence. Rudnik, with well-established col- 
umnar aplomb, has written about many 
things, in season and out, but never about 
Christmas, Santa Claus, Covent Garden, 
Bayreuth, or Grand opera. 


She 


Death Mask of a Poet 


ROBERT MEREDITH 


He found the world a virgin like the dried husk of a cicada, 
globe that would not swell amber translucence split— 
without his lyric sting green and song flown— 
potential beauty bring to be or echoing conch, 

in a paralytic ecstasy of art circling cyclone caught 
like the unplumbed womb in its hardened 

of a flat-bellied girl coil, 

or Smyrna fig without a wasp raging tempest 

to burst upon its odphoric sphere, stilled 

purging greensickness. in quiet measures: 

He matched her impatience of the mortal moment 

in every part, reversed, a memorial shell. 
masculine mirror 

held up to feminine nature, O shaped from sand, 


sea-coloured form, 
the two as close to one as nature allows, a bottle holds 


caught in a flash of ambivalence. 
Maiden prayer answered, 


like a satyr’s song 

; silver streams and woodlands, 
she sent him on his way 
like a praying mantis her mate squares of ripening grain 
to dying, green, 


while she went on 


and hillside vineyards, 
vines and leaves interlaced 


to swollen ripeness as in a circlet 

and regeneration with purple pendants: 
without remorse: O fixed focus of desire: 
O death he gave his sting! pursuit of nymphs 


under a curved and glassy sky, 


and stands outside consummation of green and gold 
the unconscious cycle in the dappled shade 
of this vegetable world of an old oak: 
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wine stopped in full-blown summer 
by the maker’s art, 

defying sudden death 

and quick decay 

in a slowly dying fall 

down the vault of time— 

in the throats of men 

for years to come— 

like throes of love recalled. 
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Masks merge— 

like winter suns 

that at the solstice 

turn, 

edging the years with burnished gold— 
mould a cold metallic mask, 

thin face of form 

separating 

amorphous life and death. 
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The Flesh-Eaters 


BORDEN DEAL 


MISS CULPEPPER had been hearing the 
shouting and the noise for some time be- 
fore she became aware of it. She arose, 
then, and went toward the back of the 
big house just in time to see the bloody 
man run raggedly across the back yard 
and up on the kitchen porch. She watched 
him through the glass-paneled door in the 
hall as he ducked into the side room that 
opened off the porch. Beyond, at the far 
end of the empty field that stretched be- 
hind the house, she could see the black 
gesticulating dots of other men as they 
clustered and then broke away into in- 
dividuals, fanning out across the field. 
She stood for a moment, thoughtfully 
shifting her gaze between the closed door 
of the side room and the searching men 
in the field beyond. Then she turned and 
went back down the hall to her living 
room. She paused for a moment beside 
the huge fish tank, looking at the five 
fish. The beautiful fish were moving in a 
slow restless hovering. It was a very large 
tank for a home aquarium but there were 
only five fish. They were each about six 
inches long. She stared thoughtfully at 
the froth of bubbles that was putting the 
breath of oxygen into the water, and then 
she raised one hand to tap the heavy glass 
with her finger. The fish whirled, startled, 
and milled around the far side, and one 
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of them passed through the life-giving 
bubbles. She smiled and went back to her 
desk, and began adding the new column 
of figures. She did not move until she 
heard the knock on the front door. 

Miss Culpepper was the last of the Cul- 
peppers, and she lived alone in the huge 
house. She was not a tall woman. Her 
flesh looked soft on her, though she was 
not fat, not even plump. Her lips were 
pale, flesh-colored, and there was the be- 
ginning of a heavy dewlap on _ her 
rounded jaw. In the midst of her soft face 
the nose was harsh, strong, aristocratic. 
It was the Culpepper nose. She wore a 
shapeless cotton house dress, and her 
black, pressed-straw hat lay rigidly ready 
in a chair beside the table, a _pearl- 
knobbed hatpin sticking straight up out 
of the crown. 

She had been expecting the knock. 
When it came she stood up and went to- 
ward the front door. The big entrance 
hall was completely bare, dusty, and spi- 
ders had spun webs in the corners. One 
bad winter, years ago, she had had to 
burn the furniture from this room in the 
living-room fireplace to keep warm. 

She opened the door and looked at the 
tall young man standing there. He took 
off his hat and bowed slightly toward her. 

“Miss Culpepper,” he said. “I hate to 
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bother you like this. But a man we’re 
looking for came this way. Have you seen 
anything of him?” 

Miss Culpepper looked at him, her face 
pleasant and interested. He was a tall 
young man, lean, and he wore the gun on 
his hip well. Miss Culpepper remembered 
he had looked that way as a boy, too. 
“Why, no, Johnny,” she said. “I’ve been 
inside the house all day.” 

He shifted his hat in his hands. “If it’s 
all right with you,” he said apologetically. 
“We'd like to search your outbuildings. 
He’s hurt, and he didn’t get far. He must 
be around here .. .” 

“Why, go right ahead,” Miss Culpep- 
per said. “Come on around to the back.” 

She herself went through the house. 
She stood on the back porch, watching 
while the men cautiously searched the old 
open garage that had not housed a car 
now for twenty years, the little play- 
house with the rain-rotted roof where she 
had played so many hours as a little girl. 
They even went down into the storm 
cellar, though the wooden door was so 
rotted and broken that it was obvious no 
one had opened it and closed it again. 
While she watched, she listened for the 
sound of the hidden man’s breathing 
only a few feet away from where she 
stood. She could not hear it. 

At last Johnny approached her, lifting 
his hat again. ““Well,” he said. ““He must 
have gone on somewhere else. Sorry to 
trouble you, Miss Culpepper.” 

“No trouble at all, Johnny,” she said 
pleasantly. 

He started away. Then he turned back. 
“If you see anything of him,” he said, 
“call the sheriff’s office right away.” He 
looked around. “You’d better lock your 
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doors tonight, Miss Culpepper. If he’s still 
around here . . . He’s a dangerous man. 
And he’s hurt.” 

“What did he do?” 

Johnny’s face hardened. “Last night he 
robbed a store out in the country. He 
murdered the man who owned it. So you 
be careful, Miss Culpepper. Living alone 
like you do...” 

“T’ll be careful,” Miss Culpepper said 
steadily. 


SHE WATCHED the men cluster together 
and go away toward the front of the 
house. She waited until the sound of their 
voices and their searching was gone com- 
pletely. Then she patiently waited anoth- 
er five minutes. At last she moved, almost 
jerkily in the beginning of movement, 
and went to the side-room door. 

“You can come out now,” she said 
quietly. ““They’re gone.” 

There was a sudden startled flurry of 
motion in the room, like the fish in the 
tank when she tapped the glass, and then 
it stopped, bated, waiting. Her voice was 
impatient when she spoke again. 

“It’s safe now. Come on out of there.” 

The door began to move. Then it 
snatched open and he stood glaring at 
her, breathing hard. His face was wild 
and furious with the fright, and there 
was a hatchet gripped half-raised in his 
hand. It was her own hatchet, for split- 
ting kindling wood, that she kept hang- 
ing on a nail in the room. He advanced 
toward her, his eyes white and glaring. 

“Put that hatchet down!” she said. Her 
voice was sharp. “And come on in the 
house so I can do something about that 
bleeding.” 

He stopped, hesitating, uncertain. He 
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half-lowered the hatchet, watching her 
suspiciously. He looked like a wild animal 
with the blood and the dirt on him. He 
had only one shoe, and the narrow black 
pants and white shirt he wore were 
gaumed with the blood and dirt and mud. 
His face was smeared, too, and he 
breathed heavily, spasmodically, panting 
as though he were running. 

“What do you want?” he said hoarsely. 
“What are you...” 

She turned her back on him, going to 
the kitchen door. “You’re going to bleed 
to death if something isn’t done,” she said 
calmly. “Put that hatchet down.” 

Dumbly, he followed her into the 
kitchen. But he kept firm grip on his 
weapon. He stood watching her while she 
turned the hot-water tap on the kitchen 
sink and let it run. Then, cautiously, he 
took his eyes away from her and looked 
around the kitchen. It was very bare, the 
plaster smoked and cracked. There was a 
heavy round oak table with two chairs, 
and a very white and new electric stove. 
The refrigerator stood in an alcove 
formed from an outside stair that went to 
the second floor. 

She came to him, gently took the 
hatchet out of his hand, and pressed him 
into a chair at the table. He let her do it, 
watching her while she unbuttoned the 
shirt and took it off. He looked at her 
soft face with the heavy, arrogant nose, 
so close as she leaned over him. 

“Why didn’t you tell them where I 
was?” he said. 

“Don’t worry about that now,” she 
said briskly. She went back to the sink 
and wrung out the bloody washcloth. She 
turned around, looked at him again. 

He was young, the flesh firm and 
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strong on his bones. He had a hard, wary 
face, lined with fatigue and pain, and he 
did not seem to know how to stop pant- 
ing. There were two wounds, one high 
and shallow in the meaty part under his 
right arm, the other on the side of his 
head, the ear mangled and torn by the 
bullet. 

He submitted while she cleaned and 
bandaged them, acquiescent at last in his 
tiredness and pain. She worked efficiently, 
without hurry, sometimes even humming 
a faint tune betveen her teeth. She 
washed his upper body and, because her 
hands were soft and soothing on him, he 
began to feel lethargic, drowsy. 

“Now,” she said at last. “Get out of 
those pants and finish bathing yourself. 
I'll get you some of Papa’s old clothes to 
wear.” She looked at him appraisingly. 
“They'll fit. Papa was a big man, too.” 

She went out of the room, leaving him 
alone. For a moment, he considered fleeing 
out the back door. But he thought of the 
men out there, still searching for him, 
and he knew that he had to stay. As long 
as she would let him. And then... 

He stood up and shucked off the filthy, 
cheap pants. The soft, warm rag felt good 
on his body as he scrubbed the dirt away. 
In the middle of his bathing, the door 
opened and her hand dropped a pair of 
pants and a white shirt into the room. He 
finished and dressed in the clean clothing. 
It felt good on him, even though the 
pants were too big in the waist and he had 
to cinch his belt against them to hold 
them up. She was waiting for him when 
he opened the door and led him without 
a word through the hallway to a bedroom. 
She pointed to the bed. 

“Sleep,” she said. 
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She left him alone again, and he sat 
down on the bed. Then he lay back with 
a deep sigh, in a new realization of how 
completely tired he was. For a few min- 
utes he fought the sleep away from him, 
and then he thought far back in his mind, 
It can’t be a trap. She could have given 
me to them at the very first. So it can’t 
be a trap. He sank away into soundless 
blackness with the thought, the tension 
and wariness going completely out of 
him. In the living room, Miss Culpepper 
was feeding her fish. She smiled as she 
watched them fight over the food. Then 
she went back to her desk and continued 
her work. 


IT WAS NIGHT when he awoke. He came 
awake instantly, like an animal, and then 
he oriented himself into awareness. He 
had stiffened up during the sleep; the 
whole side of his head felt numb and he 
had to move his right arm cautiously. He 
got up off the bed and opened the door 
into the hallway, listening. The house was 
silent, dark except for light seeping under 
the door leading to the living room. He 
padded across the hallway and stooped to 
the keyhole. He could see only an empty 
stretch of room. He put his hand on the 
knob and turned it, slowly, feeling his 
heart thudding. He pushed the door back, 
screaking on its hinges. The room was 
empty. 

He advanced into it, his head going 
warily from side to side. The room was 
like the kitchen, the plastered walls 
cracked and peeling. The furniture was 
old, scarred, the tapestried fabrics faded 
colorless. A cluttered desk stood in one 
corner. There was a single light burning, 
near the fish tank, and the tank caught 
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his eye. He went to it, stooping over it 
to look at the fish. They milled endlessly, 
sluggish, coasting one by one through the 
spray of bubbles. He heard the sound of 
a door and whirled. But it was only Miss 
Culpepper, coming in from outside 
through the empty entrance hall. 

“Did you sleep well?” she said. She put 
up both hands, taking a long skewered 
hatpin out of the lacquered black straw, 
and putting the hat on a table. 

“Yes,” he said unwillingly. He kept on 
looking at her. He had to know. “Why 
did you save me from the men?” 

She did not answer him. She came close 
to him, but it was only to look at the 
fish in the tank. He kept on staring at 
her. He could not judge her age. There 
was something very old in her careless 
untidiness, in the un-color of her lips. But 
she was brisk in the movement of her 
body, as though she could not be more 
than forty-five or fifty. 

She was still looking at the fish. 
“You’re the first man who’s set foot in 
this house in fifteen years,” she said. 

“You’re taking a big chance,” he said. 
“They'll come back when they don’t find 
any trace of me farther on. They'll. . .” 

She chuckled. “Don’t worry about it. 
They wouldn’t think of a man being in 
Miss Culpepper’s house.” She turned 
around, looking at him again. Her eyes 
went up to his face, came down his body 
in the old-fashioned pants, the white col- 
larless shirt, the shoes that did not fit well. 

“Why did you kill that man?” 

His voice was violent. “I didn’t kill 
him. I had nothing to do with it.” 

He saw she didn’t believe him. He felt 
his hands balling into fists, the violence 
of his voice seeping into his body. 
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There was something on her face that 
was not quite a smile. “Why were you 
running, then?” 

“Listen,” he said hoarsely. He touched 
her for the first time, gripping her arm 
hard. She did not move under his grasp. 
“Listen. I’m a thief. I’ve been a thief all 
my life. But I wouldn’t kill anybody. I 
couldn’t.” 

“Then why...” 

“Listen,” he said again. “I was released 
from prison last week. Those were prison 
clothes I was wearing. I was hitchhiking 
to Florida. When those deputies stopped 
me on the highway and arrested me I 
knew I didn’t have a chance. There was 
a dead man, and an ex-con in the county. 
It was my baby. So I broke and ran.” He 
stopped, breathing hard. “When I burgle 
a place, I don’t have to do any killing. 
I’m too good at it to need to do that.” 

She still did not move under his grip. 
“All right,” she said. “So you didn’t kill 
him.” 

“I wouldn’t kill anybody,” he said. He 
shuddered. “I’m nobody’s angel. But kill- 

She moved, then. She went out from 
under his hand, taking a step away from 
him. He tried to smile at her. The 
smile felt strange, unaccustomed, on his 
harsh face. 

“I’m thankful to you,” he said. “Not 
many women would have taken the 
chance you did. I’ll move on, now that 
it’s dark...” 

“No,” she said. “They’re still looking 
for you. They'll kill you.” 

He turned around, looking at her. 
“You want me to stay?” His voice was 
surprised. 


She smiled. It was a real smile this 
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time, as tentative as his. “My father died 
fifteen years ago,” she said. “I’ve been 
alone since then.” 

He looked at her, sharply, but she had 
turned away toward the fish tank. “For a 
long time there was only me. But now I 
have my pets.” 

He leaned over to see them clearly. 
“I’ve never seen any fish like those,” he 
said. “Most people keep those bright, 
pretty tropical fish. These are...” 

He looked at them again. They were a 
blunt, chunky fish with an underslung 
jaw. He could see teeth in the jaws. The 
topside of the body was silver, an ordi- 
nary fish silver. But the underside was the 
color of watered blood, as though it 
should stain off into the water. The eyes 
were cold, bulging, red-rimmed. 

He thumped the side of the tank to 
make them swirl. “God, they’re ugly.” 

“No,” she said softly. ““They’re beauti- 
ful. They’re lovely.” 

He put his hand over the edge of the 
tank, dabbled a finger in the water. She 
snatched at his wrist as one of the fish 
rose toward him, breaking the surface in 
a sudden roil. 

“Look out!” she said sharply. “He'll 
take your finger off.” 

She was gripping his wrist, holding his 
hand away from the water. He tried to 
pull out of her grasp but she was strong, 
very strong. He stopped, submitting. 

“You're fooling me,” he said. “No 

She stared at him. “I'll show you,” she 
said. She hurried toward the kitchen door. 
“And keep your hand out of that tank.” 

He stood still, feeling very foolish, un- 
til she returned. She was carrying a live 
mouse, pinched behind the neck with two 
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fingers, and a butcher knife in the other 
hand. 

“I have a cage trap for them,” she 
said. ““That’s one thing I’ve got—plenty 
of mice.” 

She leaned over the fish tank, carefully 
nicking the mouse with the knife until 
a drop of blood pearled redly into the 
water. Instantly the fish quickened in 
their swirl, their toothed jaws gaping. 
There was a roil of water. She dropped the 
live mouse into the tank with a sudden 
movement. He stared horrified at the 
moiling, snapping rush of the fish. The 
mouse was chopped to pieces, gone, in a 
matter of seconds. Blood swirled weakly 
in the water. The fish were frenzied. 

“Good God!” he said. “Good God! 
What kind of .. .” 

She laid one hand against the thick 
glass. One of the fish struck at it and 
whirled away, dazed by the force of its 
onrush against the glass. ““They’re piran- 
has,” she said. “They come from South 
America. They’re flesh-eaters.” 

“Ugly devils,” he said, muttering the 
words, trying to choke down the rising 
horror. He could not take his eyes away 
from the tank, from the blunt, chunky, 
blood-bottomed fish. 

“They’re beautiful,” she corrected him 
softly. “They’re built for their job. Just 
look at those jaws, the teeth . . .” She 
looked at him again. “I feed them mice. 
I have to keep them well fed, or they’d 
eat each other.” 

“How did you get them?” 

“I’ve always thought fish were slow 
and stupid things,” she said. “Like most 
people. But I read about the piranhas, 
how if an animal gets into the water 
where they are, especially if there’s blood, 
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they'll strip it to the bone in a matter of 
minutes, no matter how big the animal, 
even a cow or a man. Then, later, I read 
where they’re being imported into this 
country for tropical-fish fanciers. So I 
bought these. They’re the only pets I’ve 
ever had.” 

She stirred out of her trance of look- 
ing. He was still caught by the terror of 
the six-inch fish. 

“I guess you’re hungry,” she said. “I 
have some soup on the stove for you.” 

“No,” he said. “No. I’m not hungry.” 

She smiled. It was almost a grin, and 
her eyes watched his face. “Your stomach 
will settle in a little while. Then you'll be 
hungry. How long since you ate?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I don’t 
remember. Yesterday .. .” 

“You'll be hungry,” she said. She 
looked fondly at the fish. ““They’re en- 
gines of destruction. They’re teeth, and 
jaw, and muscle. They’re the most per- 
fect thing God ever made.” She laughed 
softly. “The man I bought them from in 
New Orleans told me that when the na- 
tives down there want to torture a man, 
they gash blood out of him into the water. 
Then they stand him waist deep. He has 
to speak up fast if he wants to be lifted 
out in time.” She kept on looking at him. 
“I imagine you’d even confess to that 
murder you didn’t commit to avoid that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

He shuddered again. He stepped one 
step away from her. He could feel the 
panting rise up in his lungs again, smoth- 
ering him. “What are you .. .” 


Her laughter was pleasant, soothing. 
“I’m just talking,” she said. “I was just 
thinking that our law enforcement offi- 
cers could use these piranhas for third 
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degree, instead of clumsy rubber hoses.” 

“I’d better go,” he said abruptly. “It’s 
dark now. I can travel far before day- 
light. Then...” 

“No,” she said sharply. “No. They’ll 
kill you.” 

“I’m going,” he said stubbornly. He 
was not hungry. He was rested, bandaged. 
But it was none of that. He just wanted 
to get away from the terrible fish, the 
flesh-eaters, and their strange owner. 


THERE WAS A KNOCK on the door. They 
both tensed into startled awareness. 

“Quick,” she whispered. “Into the 
closet.” 

She opened the door to a coat closet 
and he crammed in under a slicker and a 
cloth coat that hung there. She shut the 
door and went through the entrance hall 
to the front door. 

“Why, Johnny!” she said. “I didn’t 
expect you back. Are you still hunting 
that man?” 

Johnny took off his hat. “I just 
thought I’d better check back, Miss Cul- 
pepper,” he said. “We haven’t caught him 
yet, and I was afraid .. .” 

She laughed. “No one would bother 
me, Johnny. You don’t have to worry 
about me.” 

He smiled. “Just making sure,” he said. 
“Good night, Miss Culpepper. And lock 
your doors. It’s a dangerous man we're 
after—a killer.” 

She began swinging the door closed. 
““He’s probably out of the county by now, 
Johnny,” she said. “He’s probably gone 
for good,” 

“No,” Johnny said. “He couldn’t have 
got through us completely. He’s still here 
somewhere. And we'll find him. We’ve 
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got half the men of the town out patrol- 
ling for him tonight. We'll flush him 
sooner or later.” 

“Are you sure he was the one who did 
the killing?” 

“He was an ex-con,” Johnny said. “I 
saw his prison clothes—the kind they give 
them when they turn them loose. Nobody 
in this county would do a thing like 
that, Miss Culpepper. It figures to be a 
stranger . . . an ex-con, a professional 
thief and killer.” 

“Yes, Johnny,” Miss Culpepper mur- 
mured. “Maybe so. Goodnight, Johnny.” 

“If you need anything, just holler as 
loud as you can,” Johnny said. “We 
won’t be far away.” 

Miss Culpepper closed the door. She 
waited, then came back to the living 
room to open the closet door. “Did you 
hear?” she said. ““You can’t go anywhere. 
Come on now, and eat your soup.” 

He was hungry by the time he reached 
the table in the kitchen and he could 
barely wait until she put the steaming 
bowl before him. He ate hungrily, greed- 
ily, at first, and then he slowed down. She 
was sitting across the table from him, 
watching him. Her eyes did not leave his 
face. 

He finished, wiping the bottom of the 
bowl with a piece of bread. He felt better 
now, stronger, more assured. 

“If I just had a cigarette,” he said, 
with a sigh of content. 

She took a pack out of her pocket and 
slid it across the table. “I thought you’d 
want some,” she said. “I got them while 
you were asleep.” 

He lit up and sucked the smoke grate- 
fully into his lungs. He studied her 
through the haze of cigarette smoke. 
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“I can’t figure you,” he said at last. 

“You’re a part of this town. I can tell 
that from the way that guy Johnny 
sounds when he talks to you. And 
“My great-grandfather started this 
town,” Miss Culpepper said. “Once we 
owned just about half the county.” She 
looked around her. “This house was the 
showplace. It’s got seventeen rooms, and 
every one of them was full, all the time. 
But it’s all gone. Gone.” 

“The old southern family,” he said. 
-“Gone to seed. And you're the last one.” 

She looked at him in surprise. “You 
know about that? You sound like an 
educated man, who’s been to college and 
. .. Why are you a thief?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t 
know. I’ve been stealing all my life. 
When I was a kid, even. My family gave 
up on me long ago.” He straightened his 
shoulders. ““My father was the best doctor 
in the town where I was born. But me— 
I’m the best burglar in the business.” 


They sat silently for a moment, across 
the table from each other. The light was 
on a drop-cord right over the table and 
the shadows were strong under their eyes 
and nostrils and cheekbones. The walls of 
the room were leprous with peel and 
crack and rot. 


“So you’re the last,” he said. “And it’s 
all gone. You have the house, and this big 
wooded lot, and you live from hand to 
mouth in a way your ancestors never 
had to do. You make your own fires and 
cut your own wood, and you’re proud 
and poor and shabby, and you keep 
thinking about how it was yesterday with 
your people. It’s an old story.” 

She put a hand on the table. The fist 
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was clenched, hard. “But there’s a new 
chapter,” she said. “I’m getting it back. 
All of it. Bit by bit, piece by piece. I’m 
getting it back.” Her eyes were bold, 
hard, on his face. “Not many people 
know it. But I’m the richest woman in 
this town—and there’s only one or two 
men who have more. I buy and sell land, 
I put money into businesses. I own one 
of the theaters, and half the newspaper, 
and about a third of the land my great- 
grandfather owned. And one of these 

He looked at her, and he did not be- 
lieve it. He thought that she was, perhaps, 
even crazy. For she wore a shapeless 
dress, and lived in this old house that 
hadn’t been repaired or painted for twen- 
ty years. 


SHE saw he did not believe. She got up 
and went into the living room. She came 
back with a tin box and spilled the con- 
tents on the table. There was money, 
green money, in stacks of tens and twen- 
ties and hundreds. There were papers, 
deeds, mortgages, stocks and bonds. There 
was the glitter of hard white diamonds 
and the green warm glow of emeralds. 

“T can show it to you, because you’re a 
stranger,” she said, her voice hard, press- 
ing. “Nobody in this town knows I have 
these things. Oh, they see part of what 
I do, the businessmen know to come to 
me when they want money or advice. 
But they don’t really know.” 

He stared down at the littered table. 
Then he lifted his eyes away from the 
wealth of possession. “You show it to 
me?” he said. “Knowing I’m a thief? 

She laughed, harshly. “Where would 
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you go?” she said. “You wouldn’t get a 
quarter of a mile from my front door 
before they caught you.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes. You’re right 
about that.” 

She gathered up the documents and 
jewelry and money and stuffed them 
carefully into the tin box again. She took 
it into the living room and, this time, he 
went with her. He kept his eyes averted 
from the fish tank. 

“Then you don’t have to live like this,” 
he said. “Why didn’t you ever get mar- 
ried? You didn’t have to be the last of 
the Culpeppers. Maybe of the name, but 
the blood...” 

Her mouth twisted. “Every man in this 
town from six years old to ninety tips his 
hat to me and calls me Miss Culpepper,” 
she said. ““Not one of them ever looked at 
me with lust in his mind. Not one of 
them ever thought of me as a woman. I’m 
just that odd old lady who lives alone in 
a big house...” 

“But...” he said. “But you could 
have...” 

“Bought?” she said scornfully. “Who 
wants a man you can buy?” She stopped. 
They both stopped. Their breathing was 
loud in the silence of the old house. “No,” 
she said. “I’m not a woman to them. I’m 
Miss Culpepper, the last of the Culpepper 
line. I’m the old-maid Culpepper, that no 
man has ever looked at.” 

He was uncomfortable. He stood up 
and wandered restlessly near a curtained 
window, stooping to peer out into the 
darkness. 

“They won’t come here,” she said. 
“You don’t have to worry. No one ever 
comes here.” 

He straightened and came back into 
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the room. He went to the tank and 
stooped over it, looking at the deadly fish. 
They swirled in slow waiting circles. 

“I have another mouse in the cage,” 
she said. ““Do you want to feed them?” 

Her voice was very close behind him, 
and he whirled. “No,” he said. “No!” 

Her voice crooned. “Such lovely pets. 
Such deadly, lovely pets.” She had come 
closer to him. Now she stepped away, her 
head averted. “It’s getting late,” she said. 
“We better be getting to sleep. They'll be 
suspicious if I keep the lights on past my 
usual time.” 

He was relieved. “Where do you want 
me to sleep?” he said. “In the same bed- 
room?” 

She did not answer. He looked at her. 
And he knew. She answered the look. She 
stood before him, shapeless in the old cot- 
ton dress, and she appeared the same. But 
her face was changed, different. It was 
softer, receiving, and at the same time 
harder than before. 

“It’s time for you to kiss me now,” she 
said, her voice a throaty murmur he 
could scarcely hear. 

“Wait a minute .. .” he said. 

She came closer. She put her arms 
around his waist, standing close against 
him. “For fifteen years,” she said, “there 
hasn’t been a man in this house. Isn’t that 
reason enough? Kiss me. Now!” 

His blood was stirred, in spite of him- 
self. He wondered how she looked under 
the cotton dress. She was not old. There 
was age in her, but also a youthfulness, 
apparent in her vigor and firmness. And 
he had been a long time in prison. 

He bent his head and she put her lips 
against his. They were soft, the strangest 
tasting lips he had ever kissed, soft and 
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the color of flesh, for she had never worn 
lipstick. But they were alive. He felt her 
whole length of body quiver against him, 
shuddering, and she put her hands on the 
sides of his neck, holding him. 

At last he pulled away. She was breath- 
ing hard, the breath harsh in the room, 
and her hands clung to his flesh. 

“You'll stay with me,” she said, her 
voice soft, and hard at the same time. 
“You'll never go away. They will be my 
killers, and you will be my thief.” 

“Wait a minute,” he said, swimming 
up out of the clutch of her nearness. 
“Wait a minute. I can’t stay here forever. 
Som...” 

“Yes,” she said. “You can’t go out 
there. They'll kill you.” 

He drew away from her. He was feel- 
ing the horror again. “You mean... 
never to put my foot outside the door. 
To be shut in, day after day, week after 
week, month after month. To be hid- 

“You won’t have to do anything,” she 
said. “I can do all that. I can handle my- 
self in that world out there, just like a 
man. But at home.. .” 

“No,” he said harshly. “No.” 

She stopped. She regarded him. “All 
right,” she said. ““Go on. Go on out there. 
Die!” 

She came close to him when she saw 
the uncertainty, the hesitation. ““You’ve 
been in prison a long time,” she said. She 
touched him. “You need me, too.” 

He was drowned again. She touched 
him with her hands, her flesh warm and 
alive through the thin shirt, and her 
mouth was waiting. She groaned as he 
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kissed her, and her lips were writhing. 
He felt the bite of her teeth on his lower 
lip, hard and hurting and good, and there 
was the taste of blood in his mouth. 

He tightened his shoulders, feeling it 
drowning in him. He brought up his 
hands to her waist, holding her. Then 
they moved upward again and he was 
holding her struggling away from him. 
There was the taste of blood in his mouth 
and his hands were on her throat and 
her eyes were bulging out of her head and 
she was trying to say something. He 
stared in terror as his hands did the job, 
as they held on and held on against her 
struggle and moaning, as her hands 
clawed at his own, until she had gone 
limp. 

Then he dropped her on the floor. He 
stared down at her crumpled body. “I’m 
not a killer,” he said. “I’m not. I’m not a 
killer.” 

He whirled to run. The tank, bright 
with light from the lamp, caught his eye. 
He ran back to it and shoved at it, 
dumping the water and the vicious litrle 
six-inch killers on the floor. They writhed 
there, spilled over Miss Culpepper’s body, 
their jaws snapping viciously. His eye 
caught one of them clinging to a fold of 
her flesh, in the soft part of her arm. The 
others snapped and jerked over her, dying 
in a last vicious surge of biting and 
killing. 

Then he ran. He flung the door open, 
feeling the fresh night air rush wonder- 
fully against his face. Here, at least, he 
had a running chance. And if he had to 
die, he would die in the open, with the 
smell of fresh clean air in his lungs. 
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Rebecca 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


REBECCA is her name. She must be well 
in her forties now, perhaps even in her 
early fifties. She is of medium height, 
neatly proportioned, and she is now de- 
veloping that slight fulness that, to me, 
has always meant added loveliness and 
warmth and softness in a woman, that 
has always meant to me that the woman’s 
reservoir of affection and love has become 
fuller, and that she herself has become 
more eager to give of her womanhood: to 
help and to comfort and to sympathize 
and to calm .. . to be a woman in the 
old and wonderful manner praised in 
song and story and in foiklore. And con- 
siderable gray has come to her hair, and 
this gray has added to her flowering 
womanhood. Sometimes, I think, this 
gray has even made her younger in spirit 
and mind . . . when I look at her I 
think that she is far more of the eternal 
woman now than she was when I first 
met her, about twenty years ago. The 
gray also brings out more lovingly the 
fulness of her cheeks, and their fine na- 
tural pink, too, and it brings out the 
sparkle in her eyes . . . there is more 
sparkle there now, I think, than there 
was five years ago . . . Then there is the 
little fuzz in the back of her neck, that I 
like so much . . . I suppose that is another 
sign of age, nature’s inexorable sign . . . 
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but to me it has a different significance, 
the same significance as her gray hair and 
her fuller cheeks: it means more calm and 
warmer sympathy . . . just more and 
lovelier womanhood. 

No, I have not been in love with her, 
and she has not been in love with me— 
love, that is, in the usual sense: an intense 
passion to embrace each other and give 
ourselves to each other, an almost un- 
bearable loneliness when away from each 
other, an almost uncontrollable yearn- 
ing to touch and caress and kiss and 
merely look at each other. No, not that. 
I don’t know why. I have sometimes 
thought about this, but always I have 
thought about it quietly and truly objec- 
tively ... I have never been disturbed by 
the absence of love between us, and I 
imagine she has never been disturbed by 
this absence either. Such things happen. I 
guess they happen more often than we 
realize. A man and a woman meet, there 
is profound mental and even emotional 
rapport, an instant realization of a com- 
munity of outlook upon the world and 
life, but there is lacking the magnetism 
between their chromosomes that lifts this 
rapport to the level of love. Anyway, so 
it has been between us for these twenty 
years. She comes to my home often, my 
wife likes her, and that’s how it is. 
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I FIRST MET HER at a party she gave in 
her studio. She was and is a sculptress, 
and I have been told that she is very 
gifted. Sculpture is an art that has always 
baffled me. I like the Greek masterpieces, 
but I can make little sense out of the 
modern ones. I barely understand Bran- 
cusi or Picasso or Epstein, though, speak- 
ing of Epstein, I do like his women, de- 
spite all their grotesqueness. He does 
somehow get into their essential woman- 
hood, fecundity, and mother-earthness 
and the wonderful heady dampness of 
creation is in them. And [I also like his dis- 
cussions of sculpture, though I don’t 
know many of the people he is discussing, 
and I surely don’t begin to understand 
the nature of his running battle with 
the critics. 

So, when I went to her party, I did so 
with little enthusiasm. A mutual friend, 
a man who was a reporter on one of the 
New York newspapers, asked me to drop 
in with him. “It won’t kill you,” he said. 
“There’s more to life than playing the 
piano.” He was referring to my fanati- 
cism about the piano, which I think is the 
greatest musical instrument ever invented 
by man. It is the violin and the oboe and 
the flute and the harp and the human 
voice and the kettledrum all in one. As a 
matter of fact, I make my living by ac- 
companying on the piano one of the 
popular singers of our time . . . she’s been 
singing for some ten years, she is very 
good, and I hope she continues to be 
popular for another twenty years, be- 
cause I like her and I like accompanying 
her. I enjoy my work on the piano so 
much that sometimes I feel very much 
like a thief for being willing to accept 
money for it. 
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Five minutes after I spoke to Rebecca 
at her party I knew I liked her, and I felt 
that she liked me. We both said the usual 
polite things to each other, but we both 
sensed that we meant them. This was 
twenty years ago, and I still remember 
what meeting her meant to me. She 
pleased me not so much as a woman, but 
as a good book pleases one, or a good piece 
of music or a good painting. At parting 
she said to me that she hoped we would 
meet again, and I said I did, too, and 
again we both meant it. I didn’t call her 
for a week and then two weeks and three 
weeks. I don’t know exactly why I didn’t. 
I guess there was no urge deep within me 
to see her, as much as I enjoyed her com- 
pany. I thought about her now and then, 
and very pleasantly, and did nothing 
about it. Then, one evening, she called 
me, and she said simply, “I’ve been think- 
ing about you, and wondering why you 
haven’t called.” I was embarrassed and 
hemmed and hawed. She interrupted me 
and said, “Oh, stop your explaining. It’s 
all right. If you’re not doing anything, 
why don’t you come over now. I remem- 
ber you love coffee, and I do, too, so we 
can have all the coffee you want, and 
maybe a highball, too.” I was so moved 
by her honesty and genuineness that I 
went over right away. 

Being alone with her was even more 
pleasant than being with her in a large 
group. She served excellent coffee and 
highballs, but her talk was even better. 
It seemed to flow out of her so easily and 
so plentifully and so wonderfully .. . 
though now and then I detected a slight 
trace of hysteria in her voice, as if she 
wasn’t quite sure I was worthy of her 
outpouring . . . she seemed to be saying 
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to me, “I have never talked this way to 
anybody else, and I do hope you realize 
the personal enormity of what I am doing 
...” I had the feeling that as the evening 
progressed she was sure I appreciated 
what she was doing, and that I, too, was 
happy to have found her . . . and she 
talked and talked, and it was magnificent 
talk . . . What did she say? Oh, nothing 
very revolutionary as philosophy or poli- 
tics or economics or criticism, but just 
wonderful talk, from the heart, the sort 
of talk that a very honest and sensitive 
person, who is too shy to talk about in- 
timate spiritual things in public, pours 
out when he feels safe, so to speak . . . Oh, 
she told me that listening to Schubert 
made her feel as delicious inside as eating 
big ripe red cherries, her favorite fruit 
(“Cherries seem to be so much more 
fruity than any other fruit, more juicy, 
more beautiful, if I had to be a fruit, and 
I would love that, I would right away 
pick being a cherry, I would love to be 
a cherry, and I would love to be eaten 
by someone I love”) . . . and she said 
that the oboe was her favorite instrument 
(“I like it even better than the violin, it’s 
a sort of silent crying and sighing and 
singing all at the same time, the sort of 
music I think the angels always hear, 
that’s the oboe, I am so envious of people 
who can play it, so simply envious”) .. . 
and she said that the two people in the 
Bible she wished she had known were 
Ruth and Naomi (“They were so polite 
to each other, and I mean really polite, 
the way a mother is polite to a daughter, 
I’m not sure a man would understand 
that, really, I mean that in all seriousness, 
and Ruth and Naomi were polite that 
way to each other, and sometimes I think 
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that politeness is so much more beautiful 
between women, just like appreciation of 
one another’s abilities is so much more 
beautiful among men, you know what I 
mean? I hope so, I do hope so, because I 
feel it so much”) ... and she said that 
she always imagined that dancing was the 
first of the arts (“I think that the first 
thing Adam and Eve did, even before 
they kissed each other, I mean it, really, 
even before they kissed, was to dance 
with each other, because, well, I have a 
theory that dancing, real dancing is the 
finest form of kissing, and anyway, after 
Adam and Eve danced, then they rested 
and kissed each other, and that was 
beautiful, don’t you think so, really, 
don’t you?”’) 

And toward the end of our first meet- 
ing together alone she said something that 
frightened me. She said, “You know, I 
love you, but it’s not personal, and I 
mean this in a very complimentary way, 
I do, you’re like the world talking. No, 
I don’t mean talking, I mean listening, 
and I kept on wondering why you were 
so silent, I don’t mean I was embarrassed, 
not that, just wondering, but I guess 
you’re even more shy than I am, and I like 
that, shy people have so much to say, and 
I like that very much, but you really did 
talk, I mean that, I can read lips, I mean 
I can read what you were thinking about, 
and I liked what you were thinking, I 
liked it very much.” 


WE MET many times after that. We went 
to dinner together, we went to plays 
together, we went to concerts, we went to 
exhibitions of paintings and sculpture, 
and she made no effort to make me a 
sculpture lover. “If you get to love it, 
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you'll love it, if you don’t, you’re still 
wonderful.” And we went on long walks 
together . . . and during these walks we 
talked and kept silent, just walked and 
walked and said nothing and we both felt 
good ... But then I sensed that she was 
restless, but I didn’t ask her directly .. . 
she was happy, I knew, but I also knew 
that she wanted to be still happier. . . 
and I knew that somehow I had some- 
thing to do with her lack of, so to speak, 
total happiness . . . but I did nothing 
about it, because I didn’t know what to 
do . . . and I suppose that I still lacked 
that last, final urgency that a man in 
love feels . . . we were both content, but 
there was no compulsion between us. . 
at least, that’s the way I interpret things 
twenty years later... I was a little pained 
by this, or perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say, I was a little ashamed of my 
inadequacy to make her completely 
happy .. . but, then, I’m not really sure 
I was ashamed . . . maybe I was only a 
little annoyed, but it really didn’t bother 
me much, not at all . . . and we con- 
tinued seeing each other . . . and I believe 
she was as pleased with me as she had 
ever been, with my company, that is, as 
she had ever been, though she also con- 
tinued to be not entirely content with 
me, with the whole world. . . 

Then she gave another party . . . she 
liked to give parties, two, three fairly big 
ones a year. (She once said to me, “I give 
these parties, because I like being lost 
among people in my own house, friends 
who are not friends, acquaintances who 
are not even that, just people, I like that 
kind of loneliness.” I didn’t quite under- 
stand what she meant by this, and I still 
don’t understand it fully. But I somehow 
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liked what she said, it was good and hon- 
est, though not clear, not entirely clear). 
And she asked me to bring along any- 
body I wanted to. At the time I had more 
friends than I have now. One of the bad 
things about marriage is that you lose so 
many of your old friends... Why? Well, 
I’m not sure I really know what I want 
to say ... and in marriage you hardly 
ever make new ones, certainly the same 
sort of friends you made when you were 
young and unmarried .. . And one of my 
friends at the time, and still, was a paint- 
er, Jim Gold. I hardly know anything 
about painting, but I sort of feel a little 
better disposed toward it than to sculp- 
ture, it seems more human, sort of, more 
within my realm of understanding. We 
were very good friends. And one day I 
told him about this party Rebecca was 
giving, and asked him over, and said, “I 
think you'll like it, and her, too, but any- 
way, you'll get some good food and her 
coffee is truly heavenly.” Jim loved coffee 
the way I did, and I knew he could al- 
ways stand a meal. He was a very good 
painter, he had had many one-man shows 
and got wonderful reviews, but he sold 
very few pictures, and he lived in a cold- 
water flat in downtown New York on 
Avenue A. So he went with me. 

Jim was an easygoing fellow; he never 
was abashed by society, you know what 
I mean, or by parties, or by wealth, or by 
women who put on airs. He treated 
everybody the same, as human beings, the 
way he treated me, naturally, simply, he 
smiled when he felt like smiling, and he 
didn’t smile when he didn’t feel like smil- 
ing. I don’t mean he was a boor, oh, no, 
he was very polite, but there was nothing 
phony about him. He and Rebecca were 
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polite to each other, on meeting, and he 
roamed around and talked to people and 
ate sandwiches and cookies and had coffee 
and highballs and more coffee. He got just 
a little bit high, and he said, “Say, this is 
a good party, real good,” a remark he 
generally made only when he truly did 
have a good time and when he was a 
little high, thanks to liquor. Later, to- 
ward the end of the party, I noted several 
times that he and Rebecca were deep in 
conversation and that she was smiling at 
him, while he was too busy talking to 
her to smile. I was glad that Jim and 
Rebecca his hostess were so interested in 
each other, and thought nothing more of 
it. 

A few days later he called me to tell 
me that he had seen her alone at her house, 
and that her coffee was still wonderful. 
“Thanks for introducing me to her,” he 
added. 

“You worked fast,” I said, somewhat 
surprised. 

“Not me,” he said. “She did the call- 
ing.” I recalled that it was she who had 
also called me some months before, but 
I didn’t say so to Jim. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m glad you two are 
getting along so fine.” 

He ignored that banal remark, for 
which I was grateful, and said, “She'll 
never be a great sculptor. She’s good, but 
not great, never will be that.” 

“Why?” 

“Too much of a woman, I mean she’s 
too interested in being a woman, which is 
fine. Fine by me.” I wondered what he 
meant by this last comment, but before 
I had a chance to wonder more about it, 
he continued, “An artist must be sexless, 
during the time of creation, must be 
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wholly inhuman, simply observant, yet 
he or she must never forget his humanity, 
malehood or womanhood, but, like I said, 
at the time of creation, he must be in- 
human. It’s a matter of the conscious and 
the unconscious. Anyway, Rebecca never 
forgets she’s a woman, consciously or un- 
consciously, and that’s bad for art. Why 
isn’t she married?” 

I said I didn’t know. 

“She ought to get married, would make 
some man a good wife,” he said. Then he 
added, almost as an afterthought, “But 
she mustn’t wait for love to get married 
on. She takes love too seriously. Anybody 
who does that never finds love.” 

“What do you mean by that? 

He laughed and then said, “I’m not 
sure I know myself.” 

But I thought he did know, and I my- 
self had a faint notion of what he meant, 
but I guess neither of us could say exactly 
what he meant. 


I LEARNED that he saw a good deal of her 
after this first meeting. Both Jim and 
Rebecca told me so. Sometimes they asked 
me to go with them on picnics, to con- 
certs, to lectures. Sometimes Rebecca 
would bring along a girl for me, some- 
times I would bring along a girl myself. 
It did not occur to me any more to call 
Rebecca up. It was assumed among us 
that she was, so to speak, Jim’s girl. How 
that assumption came to be I really don’t 
know. It just came. Then there were long 
stretches when I saw neither of them, but 
I sensed that they were seeing a good deal 
of each other. When I did join them, on 
one occasion or another, I knew that they 
were more than just friends, and then 
came the time when I was sure that they 
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were lovers .. . I was sure from the way 
they held on to each other, the way they 
looked at each other . . . there was deep, 
lovely remembrance in that holding and 
in that looking. 

I assumed that in the near future they 
would be married . . . other friends of 
theirs assumed the same . . . but the 
months passed and then the years passed, 
and still they were not married. I myself 
had married and had became a father... 
of course Jim and Rebecca came to our 
wedding . . . and when our first child, a 
girl, came, Rebecca seemed to find every 
excuse to visit us, just to see our daughter 
... and that made my wife and me and 
other friends all the more sorry that she 
and Jim were still unmarried. . . . As 
often happens when one member of a 
group gets married, soon or late he or she 
somehow leaves the group: there are other 
obligations, one is not so free with one’s 
time, and so on. So that there were long 
stretches of time when we, that is, my 
wife and I, did not see Jim or Rebecca, 
but we did know, in the mysterious way 
such things are known, that Jim and 
Rebecca were still only “going around.” 

And then we learned that they hardly 
saw each other for long stretches of time, 
for months and months... they did get 
together after these long intervals, but 
then they separated again .. . Jim was 
seen with other girls, but Rebecca was 
not seen with other men ... she still kept 
on sculpturing, but she earned no living 
from that: she earned her living by being 
a legal secretary ... Jim still painted, his 
reputation was now even higher than be- 
fore, but he still was in precarious finan- 
cial circumstances . . . and he still seemed 
to be happy and carefree . . . neither 
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spoke about the other when they visited 
us alone . . . at the beginning, of course, 
we invited them together, and then we 
invited them separately . . . we just sensed 
that they preferred it that way, though 
both my wife and I hoped that when we 
invited one the two would come together, 
but it never happened... 

It was very sad to see them come alone 
to our house . . . it was sad to see them 
alone at parties in other homes . . . At 
first I thought that neither was very 
much troubled . . . but then I realized, as 
did my wife, that both were troubled, 
especially Rebecca, who now was getting 
lines around her mouth, and who oc- 
casionally seemed to be controlling her- 
self from saying something that was on 
her mind ... And Jim, too, would now 
and then go off in a reverie... And the 
months and the years passed . . . And 
slowly Rebecca began to confide more 
and more in my wife and me, especially 
in me . . . Sometimes I would walk her 
home at night, and she would throw out 
a remark or so that would tell a great 
deal, remarks like: “Some people live on 
the assumption that they will never die, 
they take their time so” . . . or “Some 
men are so afraid of what they want most 
in this world”... 


THEN CAME a time when I was a good 
deal by myself . . . my wife and the 
children went upstate to visit her parents, 
and they were going to be away for three 
weeks . . . I called several people to pass 
the time with, and among them was, of 
course, Rebecca . . . she was glad to pass 
the time with me... she prepared sever- 
al dinners, and also took me to the theater 
. . » when I protested that this was too 
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much she said, “I’ve eaten enough in your 
house and had so many good times there 
I can never really repay you, so shush, 
and I'll make some more of the coffee you 
love, and that I love, too...” And 
slowly she began to talk about what was 
between her and Jim. . . “Oh, I want 
to do so much for him,” she said slowly, 
“so very much, and he wants me, too, 

“But what, Rebecca?” 

“That’s what I don’t know, I mean 
sometimes I know, sometimes I don’t 
know. He’s had such a terrible life, I 
mean his home life, always struggling for 
economic security, but there was some- 
thing else, he seemed to feel that his fa- 
ther didn’t really like him, and his mother 
was so busy with the other six children, 
there were seven, that she had little time 
to show him love, not that she didn’t love 
him, I’m sure she did, no woman can 
help loving Jim, she loved him, but Jim 
wanted to be hugged and kissed and 
caressed. .. . You don’t know, you just 
don’t know how much he needs to be 
loved.” She turned her face and I could 
almost see her tremble with emotion. 
Then she continued, “When I hold him 
close to my breast, he shakes so, he wants 
to be loved so much, he has missed it so 
much, it’s so pitiful, believe me, and I 
could ...oh... but then he becomes 
distant . . . he fights what he wants and 
what I want to give him so much... 
and he becomes so cold and I don’t hear 
from him for days and weeks and months 

. . and I know he’s skipping meals, I 
know it. Once I brought him some food 
to his studio, soup, the kind he likes, made 
of onions and barley, a funny concoc- 
tion”—she smiled—“but he likes it so I~ 
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made it for him, and I put it in a 
thermos bottle, and I brought him the 
hard rolls he likes, and the sharp Cheddar 
cheese he likes so much, and the red hot 
peppers, he has funny tastes in food, 
everything must have flavor and tang, 
you should see his bright blue eyes light 
up, and hear his lips smack when he 
eats something he enjoys, just like a child. 
So I brought him all this, and I looked at 
him, hoping he would say something, and 
he took it, but he said nothing, he was 
cross, and I didn’t know why, and he 
asked me to eat it with him, and we ate, 
and then I went home. I wanted so much 
to kiss him and hug him, I saw that he 
had some hard times, I could tell by his 
face and his walk, he always sits down on 
the floor a lot when things don’t go his 
way, especially when his painting is going 
hard, or something connected with his 
work. I suppose you heard about the new 
prize he just won?” 

“No, that’s wonderful. What prize is 
it?” 

“Some very important European prize, 
but you know prizes in painting. This, 
I think, I don’t remember the exact title 
of it, it’s one of the most important in 
the world, and he submitted three paint- 
ings for it, there must have been hun- 
dreds and thousands submitted from all 
over the world, and the judges were very 
great critics. I knew he had submitted his 
work for the prize.” She stopped and 
turned her face away for a while, then 
faced me again. She smiled sadly, then 
said, “I sent him a note of congratulation, 
but he never even acknowledged it.” 

I opened my mouth and was about to 
say something uncomplimentary about 
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She stopped me. “Don’t say it,” she 
said. “I know, but what you’re going to 
say isn’t true. He isn’t rude. He isn’t. 
He’s the most considerate human being 
I’ve ever known. He’s . . . well, I don’t 
know what he is, but he’s not rude. Now 
let me tell you about this prize, this great 
international prize. He wins first prize, 
out of thousands who took part in the 
competition, and how much do you think 
he got? In money, I mean?” 

“Five thousand dollars?” 

“No. Guess again. It will break your 
heart.” 

“A thousand dollars.” 

“All he got was two hundred and fifty. 
That’s all.” 

“That’s terrible,” I said, and was im- 
mediately sorry for the impulse a few 
moments before to say something un- 
complimentary about Jim. “Simply ter- 
rible.” 

“Well, to come back,” she said, and 
she stopped. “What was I saying?” 

“You brought him that soup that he 
likes and...” 

“Yes,” she said, and stopped and looked 
off in the distance. “You know what I’m 
going to say. Jim can be hard and cold 
and cruel, outwardly cruel, I mean. Only 
a few weeks ago, he suddenly called me, 
and I was thrilled, and he knew I was, 
and I was glad he knew, and I asked him 
to come for dinner, and I prepared some- 
thing special. Boiled beef, the way he likes 
it, and real horse-radish, I made it myself, 
and candied sweet potatoes, a little 
burned, he likes all his potatoes burned” 
—she smiled lovingly for a few seconds 
—"he wants his baked potatoes burned 
and even his mashed potatoes he likes 
burned at the bottom, and I’ve sort of 
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gotten to like them that way myself... 
well, oh, yes, of course coffee, a whole 
gallon of it, and I put a little chicory 
in it, it gives it just a little extra flavor, 
and he loves it that way, he told me about 
it, his mother made coffee that way, I 
guess first they had mostly chicory in 
his family, it’s cheaper, but then, as the 
children began to earn a little money on 
their own, they began to have more cof- 
fee and less chicory, but he still likes a 
little chicory . . . so I prepared every- 
thing . . . And he didn’t show up, he 
didn’t call, nothing, and I cried my eyes 
out I don’t mind telling you. And the 
funny thing is that I wasn’t angry with 
him, really, I wasn’t angry at all. I guess 
you don’t believe that.” 
“T do.” 


She looked at me . . . for a while her 
face was almost expressionless, almost 
hard . . . she was just staring at me... 


but slowly a smile came to her eyes, and 
the smile spread down her cheeks and 
around her mouth and about her neck, 
and I thought it also reached her hair... 
and a warmth covered all of her being, 
and the warmth filled the room, but with 
the warmth also soon came a soft sadness, 
and that only made her lovelier . . . and 
I could have embraced her right there and 
kissed her, but I didn’t, and I was sorry I 
didn’t, but somehow it didn’t seem right 
for me to do that .. . Then she said slow- 
ly, “You really believe what I said, about 
my not being angry with him?” 

“I do, Rebecca, I do.” 

“Well...” She stopped, then went on, 
“There was a time not so long ago, when 
we sort of met, by accident, on the street 
. .. He stopped for a moment, he hardly 
knew what to say, and I so wanted to 
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hold his hand . . . he seemed so troubled 
about something . . . I know that terribly 
sad look on his face so well . . . He gets 
hurt so deeply by so many worthless 
people, stupid agents, and stupid reviews 
. . » he gets very good reviews, some art- 
ists would give five years of their lives 
for some of his reviews, but sometimes 
there is a stupid review, ignorant, some 
nobody wrote it, and Jim takes it so to 
heart .. .” Again she stopped, as if to 
collect herself and get up enough courage 
to say what she wanted to say. “And all 
he said was hello, bashfully looked down, 
said, ‘Well, I'll be seeing you,’ and he 
was off . . . and he didn’t call or any- 
thing for five weeks.” 


I WANTED to say something, but I didn’t 
know what to say .. . the silence was 
becoming embarrassing . . . but she began 
to talk again. “I believe you when you say 
you believe me. But I wonder. And I 
wonder about other people. I mean I won- 
der what they think about me, why I take 
all this from Jim. Well, I don’t really 
take it, in that way. I’m glad to, I really 
am. All my life I’ve wanted Jim, even 
before I met him, before you introduced 
him. All my life. I love the smell of his 
hair, I love the roundness of his wrists, 
did you ever notice that he has wrists like 
a woman’s?” 

“Really? I never noticed.” 

Her eyes lit up, as if she were talking 
about something wonderful in nature: 
some especially beautiful rainbow, some 
extraordinary sunset .. . “Yes, his wrists 
are just marvelous,” she repeated. “And 
I like the way he eats, like a child, a 
nephew of mine, only eleven, eats just 
like Jim, really, so innocent, with such 
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open enjoyment. And I like the way Jim 
walks, he doesn’t really walk, he rolls like 
a sailor, ever notice?” A happiness came 
to her face at the recollection. 

“Yes,” I said, though I didn’t really 
recall . . . at the moment I was deeply 
stirred by her feelings and the way she 
was expressing them . . . I had never 
before heard a woman talk that way 
about a man, I had never read anything 
as stirring . . . I was so moved I felt 
humble in the presence of Rebecca and 
what she was saying... 

“And you should hear him talk about 
Mozart and Bach. . . Bach is his favorite, 
he hums tunes from his works by the 
dozens . . . and you should hear him talk 
about Verdi. You know something?” 

“What?” 

She smiled and color came to her face. 
“Once, when we were listening to Aida 
at the Metropolitan, he turned to me, and 
he said, ‘Darling, that music is just like 
you, I always see you when I hear that, it 
smells like you,’ and I could have died 
for happiness.” 

She stood up, looked toward the ceiling 
and a certain inner agony, mixed with 
some inexplicable ecstasy, seemed to flow 
out of her... and I thought that at that 
moment she was all womanhood, all its 
loveliness, all its compassionate patience, 
all its mystic communion with the in- 
finite... 

She sat down again. “When he does 
terrible things, well, they are terrible, and 
I used to be furious with him. But I’m 
not any more. He feels terrible about 
them himself. I know. He is so unsure 
of himself in this world, he is not at home 
here, I mean he loves it, but he isn’t sure 


that the world really loves him, he feels 
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like a poor relative, and he himself is so 
eager to be loved and to love, that’s why 
he’s so rude sometimes, he’s disappointed 
with the world and with himself. Am I 
making any sense?’ 

“Yes.” 

“I feel I can say things to you that I 
know are true, but that I don’t under- 
stand myself,” she said. “When I see a 
field of grass in the summer I think it 
looks like Jim does inside himself, when I 
hear something very soft, like an especial- 
ly good popular song, I think of him as 
he is when he likes Verdi and boiled beef” 
—she smiled, almost laughed—“he likes 
boiled beef, too. And when we were real- 
ly together, he would sometimes keep 
silent and look out of the window or at 
the ceiling, he’s a great ceiling-looker, 
and I used to look at him, and I knew 
what he was thinking about, I mean what 
he was thinking and feeling, how won- 
derful the world was, how wonderful be- 
ing together was, just being in the room 
with someone who would give her life for 
him, I mean that, I mean that so much, 
so very much... he’s like a sweet child, 
really, and then he would turn around, 
and I would come to him and sit by his 
knees, and he would caress my head with 
those wonderful hands, and I would 
hardly know I was alive I was so happy 

. we would say nothing, nothing at 
all... and then...” A soft excitement 
came to her eyes, and she said, “And 
sometimes he would rush to my book- 
case and he would read to me, you know 
what?” 

“What?” 

“He adored Poe and Whitman, espe- 
cially Poe, and he would read “To Helen’ 
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or ‘Annabel Lee,’ and he would read them 
like an angel, like God Himself, and I 
would cry inside of me with happiness.” 
She stopped and looked at the ceiling ... 
I imagined that she looked at the ceiling 
the way Jim used to . . . Then she said, 
“That’s why,” and I knew what she 
meant... 

“He’s a real person,” I said, and felt 
silly for saying something so common- 
place. But apparently the remark was not 
commonplace to her. She said, “Oh, he’s 
a real person. He’s more than a person, 
really. He’s all persons, if you know what 
I mean. I can’t stop thinking of him as 
a child, a lovely, bright child. I would 
rather be hurt by him than loved by any- 
body else, the way a parent feels about 
a child. I don’t know what will happen 
to us. Of course I want to marry him. 
But I don’t know what will happen. But 
enough has happened. I am grateful to 
him.” She looked aside and said nothing 
for a few moments, then she said, softly, 
“I know what love is. Not many women 
do. I do know. And I feel so fortunate, 
so terribly fortunate. I wish the world 
would know what I know. I wish all 
people would know. I know you do.” 

“Of course, Rebecca.” I wanted so 
much to tell her how I really felt about 
her, and about what was between her and 
Jim, but words refused to come to me.... 

Since then, whenever I have heard 
people talk about Rebecca’s loneliness, 
how badly Jim has treated her, I have 
always recalled this conversation, and I 
have told these people not to worry too 
much about Rebecca . . . “Maybe,” I 
have said, “she’s, deep down, not as un- 
happy as you think she is.” 
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A Flyspeck Away from Perfection EMILIE GLEN 


Coins precious past spending, 
Great beyond Caesar 
Coins of the catalogue have palette, patina, 
The feathers of their tails are numbered, 
Genealogies trace to the mint bag, 
No woman is as scanned 
For fault and faultless, 
Coin in mint frost, collector’s morning, 
Mint red, the sun 


Bosoms draped, half draped 

In coin auction striptease, 
Excruciating news of the hollow stars, 
Damnation in fine print, 

Cleaned with an eraser 

By some fool, 

The only wear we can make out 

Is on Liberty’s breast, 
Coin in gem condition 

Despite picayune bagmarks near nose 


Absolutely pristine 
Truly splendid! 
Approaches superb quality 
Save for microscopic spots 
Seen only by the perfectionist, 
Proof plagued by a single scratch, 
Only a flyspeck away from perfection, 
Small spot of beeswax 
Which hasn’t done any harm, 
Would be a crime to clean this one, 
Coin stalk up to the harp, 
The golden egg, 
Past sleeping giant 
To gem proof, 
Coins no longer for the palm, 
Coins for thumb and forefinger. 
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Sunday in Town 


MILTON E. PHARR 


WHEN THE SCREEN DOOR came gliding 
out quietly and Harmon stepped into the 
sun, Bantum sat up, his breath gathered, 
and looked at his brother and beyond 
where the screen door paused; it swung 
back gently, the dying curve of its arc 
making a soft, gray sound in his head. He 
released his breath, soundless. His brother 
stood bronzed and silent with his weight 
spread evenly, his hands on his hips, and 
gazed without expression across the stun- 
ned yard. He wore his Sunday blue tie 
and his Sunday green shirt, folding the 
sleeves back neatly as he took a step 
toward the edge of the porch. Light shot 
across his eyes when he stepped down. 

“Where you gone, Harmon?” 

“What?” 

“Where you gone?” 

Harmon continued down the steps 
without answering. 

“Can I come?” Bantum said. 

He stopped at the bottom of the steps 
and looked up at Bantum sideways. 

“How come you want to go?” he said. 
“How come you always want to go?” 

“Cause I ain’t got nothing to do,” 
Bantum said. 

Harmon turned away and stared at 
the shadow of the pear tree growing 
down the lawn, pondering. The rush of 
a pigeon over the roof filled the silence. 
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“Naw, naw,” Harmon said. “I ain’t 
got time to be bothered today. You better 
find something else to do.” 

Before Bantum could move he had 
spun on his heel and was walking away. 
He went down the path with his hands 
in his pockets and his head turning 
smooth and easy to follow a passing car 
down the street. Then stepping through 
the gate, he made a swipe at his trousers, 
adjusted his tie, and walked quickly by 
the wall and out of sight. 

Bantum sat for a moment with his 
hands resting lightly on the banisters 
and his eyes on the spot where Harmon 
had disappeared. His ear caught the lost, 
distant sound of a train winding down 
out of the hills. It was hot. He lifted 
his head at the sound of the wind mov- 
ing over the yard, catching the yellow 
flash of daffodils along the path, and 
followed with his eyes the slope of the 
lawn, the arch at the gate, and then high 
above the mountains where stood the 
soundless, grooved sun. The sky was a 
solid blue, and very still, like a man 
waiting. 

Then he sprang up, as he always did, 
and raced down the steps, forgetting in 
his rush to the gate whatever Harmon 
had said, because Harmon never really 
meant a word anyway and expected him 
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to follow. Whenever he got caught, Har- 
mon was never angry. Just irritated. He 
would stop and glare at him sideways 
with that I-could-just-shoot-you-right- 
now look, then wave him on after mak- 
ing him wait a respectful time. 

Leaping to the sidewalk, Bantum fol- 
lowed furtively, pulling up his socks as 
he ran. He spotted Harmon climbing the 
hill under the shade of a chinaberry tree. 
The sun danced off his back in long 
steady strokes; a darker light flickered 
from the shine of his shoes, and the tie 
struggled windily over his shoulder like 
a cloud of blue smoke. 

Trailing him over the hill until he 
stopped and turned into King John’s soda 
shop, Bantum then sat down in the shade 
by the side of the street, cupped his chin 
in the palm of his hand, and stared at 
King John’s door. Silence seemed to fall 
through the trees and what few sounds 
he heard died away rapidly in the heat. 
It was always like that on Sunday, quiet, 
still. His mother and father always took 
a nap in the middle of the afternoon, 
right after dinner. They had been asleep 
since two o'clock. He wondered if they 
knew where he was. 

A broad grin spread across his face 
as a gray-bosomed pigeon rode down 
through the trees with a wild fluttering 
of wings. The pigeon bubbled and then 
strutted back and forth with its breast 
thrust out. Look like teacher, Bantum 
thought. The pigeon took off. With a 
quiet blank look in his eyes he watched 
it rise above the trees. 

His mind raced back, remembering 
when he and Harmon used to sit on the 
steps and watch the pigeons floating over 
the yard. Harmon was so funny then. 
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One day he had strapped Bantum in a 
wagon, hitched the wagon to his bike, 
and, pedaling like fury, dashed across 
the fields. They had hit every bump and 
gully in the county and Bantum had 
laughed and laughed and laughed until 
he laughed up his dinner. He would never 
forget the day he had tried to climb the 
pecan tree in the back yard. His mother 
and father were standing quietly in the 
doorway, talking. Then, with a dry, 
cracking sound, a limb had snapped, and 
he went plunging through the leaves. 
Harmon appeared out of nowhere, and 
with outstretched arms broke his fall as 
they both went tumbling head over heels 
in the grass. 

The sound of voices shook him from 
his reverie. He looked up. A silent throng 
had formed quietly on the sidewalk, lin- 
ing the street from top to bottom. Houses 
were emptying, doors opened and closed 
as people crowded on porches, along the 
rim of the gutter, or peered over the 
hedges. Bantum stood up and looked 
down the street, past King John’s where 
Harmon, outside now, held a popsicle in 
his hand. 

A murmur traveled down the street. 
Funeral, someone said. Then all were si- 
lent, breathing with one vast breath as 
a sedan swung silently around the cor- 
ner at the bottom of the hill and began 
climbing, slow. One by one the cars 
veered around the corner and droned up 
the hill in a black, steady line. Blinding 
sunlight darted from the chrome in all 
directions until, one after another, the 
cars dipped under a rise in the street and 
glided into the shade of the trees. 

When the hearse swayed by, the whole 
crowd seemed to retreat and take one 
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collective breath and hold it, as if one 
whiff of that air were enough to send 
them all to the grave. “Lord Jesus,” Ban- 
tum heard a woman whine. Fascinated, 
he looked on, not wanting to look but 
unable to turn away, almost suffocated 
by that sweet, dead smell of flowers. All 
sound seemed shut from his ears as he 
stared at the ponderous turning wheels 
of the hearse. There had been a funeral 
almost every Sunday that summer; some- 
how Sundays were right for funerals 
since, if anything, the town grew quieter 
then. Why Sunday, he wondered; why 
not Saturday when all the men were 
drunk, all the women angry? Maybe Sun- 
day was for sadness. 

The hearse loomed flat and black on 
the hill, then dipped down the other 
side, carrying all sound. Sudden fear 
stopped his breath; faces went by his 
eyes in a running blur as his head swung 
back toward King John’s. He turned 
just in time to see Harmon flip the ice 
cream stick in the street and cut sharply 
between the school buildings. Relieved, 
he darted after him. 


HARMON DROPPED down the steps and 
moved on between the buildings, watch- 
ing his shadow swing out silently before 
him. It was hot and the air had a dusty, 
pungent smell. He turned sideways and 
stared at his image floating from window 
to window. He didn’t want to get there 
too soon, because he was afraid she might 
think he was too anxious. You could 
never tell. Here he thought she was going 
to be home last Sunday and she had gone 
off gallivanting with her mama some- 
where. Man, what about that for skin- 
ning the cat. Off with a mama. Jesus. 
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His head swung back toward the dark 
length of his shadow. His mind could 
only grasp a part of her: the calm, wistful 
face, fine mouth. Blasted long time from 
Sunday to Sunday and when you miss one 
date it gets to you. If he could he 
wouldn’t bother with no girl, especially 
her, because she got under his skin. Never 
could tell what she would do. 

As he turned the corner of the gym- 
nasium he caught a glimpse of Bantum 
jogging down the street. He ducked 
quickly behind the wall and picked up a 
stick that lay on the ground. He was in- 
furiated. He stood against the wall with 
his legs pressed against the stone, tremb- 
ling with rage, his eyes cut to the side. 

His body snapped back as he caught 
the rasp of a shoe on gravel, running 
feet. Bantum trotted by without seeing 
him, head bobbing like a spool on a 
wheel. 

“Bantum!” Harmon screamed. 

Bantum shuddered to a stop. 

“Oooo, Harmon,” he said. “You scare 
me.” 

“Where you going?” Harmon thun- 
dered, advancing. ““Where you going?” 

“Me?” He looked at Harmon furtive- 
ly. “I ain’t going nowhere.” 

“You lying,” Harmon said, bearing 
down. “You telling a bareface lie.” 

“No I ain’t, Harmon.” 

“You is! You is too!” He came to an 
abrupt stop with the stick clenched be- 
hind his back and his shadow falling full 
over Bantum. “You been following me 
ever since I left that house. I saw you 
right outside King John’s and I dint say 
nothing because I thought you have sense 
enough not to sluff along behind.” 

“I ain’t sluffing, Harmon.” 
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“You is!” Harmon cried angrily. “Be- 
fore my back turned one gimme you 
jouncing down the street after me like a 
little old dog.” 

Bantum was stung. He stood smitten 
with his face turned away and his hand 
to his mouth and his eyes blinking rapid- 
ly. The wind threshed around his shoes as 
Harmon glared at him, trying to shut 
down his anger. 

“Every time,” he said. “Every blessed 
time I leave that house you got to know 
where I’m gone and if you don’t want to 
know you want to sluff along.” He rap- 
ped the stick against the side of his foot. 
Bantum started. “You don’t hear Mama 
asking Daddy where he gone, do you? 
You sure plain don’t.” 

Bantum didn’t move. He had drawn 
his elbows tight against his sides and kept 
blinking his eyes. 

“You better take your tail on home,” 
Harmon said. 

“But I ain’t got nothing to do, 
Harmon.” 

“Find something!” Harmon exploded. 
“You can’t go folling everywhere I go! 
I’m seventeen and you ‘leven. *Leven! 
How you expect to go where I go, say?” 

“But I ain’t gone bother nothing, 
Harmon.” 

“I know damn well you ain’t,” Har- 
mon said. “I know damn well you ain’t 
gone ‘bother nothing’ because you gone 
stop folling me, you heah?” He flung the 
stick away with a sudden furious move- 
ment. Bantum leaped back. “Now I’m 
telling you for the last time—gone home. 
I don’t want to have to beat your tail.” 

Wheeling around, he cast a threaten- 
ing glance over his shoulder and stalked 
off toward the hill. At the edge of the 
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bank he paused and looked back. Ban- 
tum had not moved. He stood in the 
center of the field with his face turned 
away, hand to his mouth. 

Harmon ran the palm of his hand 
thoughtfully across his mouth, started to 
say something, and then changed his 
mind. Without a backward glance he 
swung down the hill, braking the rush 
of his body with stutter steps, and 
charged into the darkness of the woods. 


IT WAS Quiet by the stream. Bob-bob, 
Esker, and Searcy waited patiently in the 
humid thickness for the first surge of the 
Big Water. It was quiet, dark there. And 
thin as a sunflower, Esker waded out into 
the middle of the stream with the water 
line around his ankles. He was building a 
dam. Searcy squatted in the sand on the 
bank and crooned over his sand castle. 
Bob-Bob, the oldest of the three at 
twelve, sat on a log with his muddy hands 
across his knees. He had a droll, dead face 
and his grim turning head was never still. 

“Lord knows,” he said, “the Big Water 
better come this day or your tail ours.” 

“No lie,” Esker said. 

“I told you man,” Searcy said. “They 
got to let it out today my Daddy say 
on account of all that rain because they 
can’t wait till Monday else it might mess 
up the reservoir.” 

“You plain better not be lying,” Bob- 
Bob said. “I heard tell of Big Water come 
regular and Big Water come late, but this 
the first plain time come Sunday.” 

“Is no lie,” Searcy said easily. ‘This an 
emergency so it got to be and I betcha it 
be here by the time the streamliner hit the 
Long Trussle.” 

“How you know?” 
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“Don’t it all the time.” 

“Cross your heart and body?” 

Searcy pressed a sandy finger against 
his tongue, grimaced, genuflected. 

“Cross my heart and body and hope to 
die.” 

They were satisfied. Esker waded far- 
ther out in the stream, turning up his 
toes. Bob-Bob began mumbling to him- 
self and gazed overhead at the roof of 
grapevine and leaves, hissing when a 
cigarette wrapper darted by his head and 
impaled itself on the reeds. 

“HopeGodMeKillMe,” Esker said. His 
voice crashed on the air like thunder. “If 
I was in Heaven there be no such animal 
like a Sunday.” 

“You ain’t in Heaven and not like to 
make it no way,” Bob-Bob said. 

“How come, Esker?” Searcy said, in- 
terested. 

Esker said, “Because Sunday like a fun- 
eral. Take like you home, then you got to 
shimmy off to church where everybody 
wears the face long like a shovel or some- 
thing and all them sisters and brothers 
sitting in the pew nodding the head and 
saying AmenAmen like they done done 
something and then they go right home 
and nod the head the other way; and if 
you ever gets out of church, because I 
swear every little jacklegged preacher 
come to this town either got a big mouth 
or lotsa wind and if you ever gets out you 
got to go home and sit up and eat like a 
sissy. I mean when you comes out of 
church you feel like you been in a cave 
somewhere and when the sun hit your 
eye you ain’t ready for it. It don’t look 
right but then everybody brighten up 
soon as they hit the door and start smiling 
and all. It don’t seem right that a church 
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should be sad.” He stooped down and 
rested with the water running several 
inches from the seat of his pants. “Is 
rough. And then if your Mama happen to 
take a notion she going off somewhere you 
got to trot along the rest the very day, 
and none of it comes to no account, be- 
cause my Daddy say sure as the devil you 
get a bunch of Mamas together it’s a 
known jimmy that they don’t do nothing 
but shoot off at the mouth.” 

“Bull Chops,” Bob-Bob said. 

“Is no lie,” Esker said. “Is no lie. I 
knows from the sweet lips of time.” He 
jammed a stone in the water for empha- 
sis. “But by the time I’m rich I’m gone 
have me a mansion on Rose Hill and gone 
observe no kinda Sunday whatsoever; and 
gone have a couple of thigamajigs and 
not gone have none of that simple chop 
to eat. I got the menu all figured out: 
Moose Mutton in the morning and Rhino 
Rump come noon and then I’m gone have 
Baboon Bread...” 

Before he could complete the sentence, 
Bob-Bob and Searcy were thundering a- 
cross the stream, raining thudding blows 
on his arms, back, and shoulders. He 
scrambled away frantically. 

“Bullyum, man!” he cried. “Bullyum- 
Bullyum!” 

He fell with a gasp on the bank. He 
rubbed his shoulders and arms, panting 
heavily. 

“J dint say nothing, man,” he said. 
“What I say?” 

“You tell a lie,” Searcy said. 

“No I dint. What I say?” 

Bob-Bob was exhausted. “You say 
something about Moose Mutton and some 
other mess.” 

Esker grinned. “What’s wrong with 
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that? I don’t see nothing wrong with 
that.” 

“Whoever hear of Moose Mutton,” 
Searcy said. “What the hamfat that?” 

“How the hell I know?” Esker shrug- 
ged. “Bullyum.” 

A sudden crashing of underbrush start- 
led them. They heard a twig snap and 
then feet plunging down the path. Then 
Harmon strode into view, glancing at 
them sideways. He started to cross the 
stream, but then he caught sight of Sear- 
cy and backed up. Expressionless, he 
walked toward Searcy and stopped, al- 
most standing on top of him. 

“Where your sister at?” he said. 

Searcy backed up a step. 

“Who me? Home, I reckon.” 

“You sure.” 

“TI reckon. That’s all I can say.” 

He glanced around him, at Esker, Bob- 
Bob, the dam and then back at Searcy 
who had retreated another step. Bob-Bob 
and Esker were crouched on the log and 
ready to run, seeing a gleam in Harmon’s 
eye. 

“You all want to make a nickel?” Har- 
mon said. 

“Not me,” Bob-Bob said. 

“Me neither,” Esker said. 

about you?” 

Searcy brightened. “What I got to do?” 

Harmon grinned. “All you got to do 
is, if my brother come through here fol- 
ling after me, tell him I went down the 
railroad or something. Stone?” 

“Stone,” Searcy said. 

Harmon flipped him a nickel and dart- 
ed away. Water flashed from his shoes 
as he skipped nimbly across the stream, 
whisked up the path, and disappeared 
through the underbrush. They watched 
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the dying motion of the reeds. Then Bob- 
Bob and Esker turned on Searcy, who was 
fingering the coin and grinning. It was 
brand new. 

“HopeGodMeKillMe.” Esker grinned. 
“They even pay you to tell a lie these 
days.” 

Searcy tossed the coin into the air with 
a negligent flip of his hand. Bob-Bob 
waited for the nickel to break its upward 
slant, spiral downward, and slap in his 
palm. 

“What you gone do?” he said, glaring 
sideways at Searcy. 

“What who gone do?” 

“You, that’s who. What you gone tell 
that brother?” 

Searcy smirked and looked around 
mockingly. ““Where any brother? I don’t 
see no brother here.” 

“Just supposing he come. Then what 
you gone do?” 

“He got to ask first. Suppose he don’t 
ask?” 

“Suppose he do ask?” 

Searcy glared at him. “You ain’t got a 
thing to do. This here my nickel.” 

Bob-Bob nodded his head rapidly, 
snorted, and sat down. 

They did not speak. The air seemed to 
have suddenly grown thicker, as if the 
trees around their island shut out all 
sound. Cool, flashing, the water trickled 
downstream. The wild cry of a catbird 
pierced the air. The reeds sagged under a 
sudden gust of wind, and there in the 
quiet none of them stirred, sitting quieter 
than shadows as the catbird swung slowly 
across the sky, jabbing at the air, that 
sound dissolving too as, at long intervals, 
Searcy’s hands moved and flashed, the 


nickel dancing in the sun. 
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EMERGING from the dimness of the un- 
derbrush, Harmon hurried on. At the 
railroad tracks he waited for the slow- 
moving local to pass, and showered the 
caboose with a handful of cinders as it 
shuttled by. A man leaning out the back 
with cap-brim snapped over his eyes 
looked at him quizzically. 

With two strides Harmon vaulted the 
rails, scurried down the bank, and dipped 
into a cornfield, hearing the local slowly 
engulfed by the heat. He walked briskly, 
straight as a stave down a dim row, the 
corn towering overhead, tall and green, 
with a sharp green smell, like money. 

He cast glances over his shoulder twice. 
The first was rapid, apprehensive. His 
head pivoted gravely the second time and 
his body slowed although his legs were 
still striding forward; he half-hoped, 
half-feared he would see that thin, small 
form, head drooping like a sunflower, 
marching behind him. A quiet look of 
pain crept into his eyes as his head swung 
back and he burst into the sun. 

Landing on a dusty, winding road firm 
and hard under his feet, he pushed off 
with his toes, heels barely striking the 
ground, moving with that curious, cocky 
rhythm he had picked up from the boys 
on the block. He slowed a little, not 
wanting to get there too soon. He had to 
play it cool. Cool, that was the only way 
to keep a gal. The man that own the lit- 
tle store, what’s-his-name, wife beat him 
within an inch of his life every day in the 
week just because he don’t know how to 
play it cool. 

Down the road he strode with the tie 
curling over his shoulder, the green shirt 
sparkling brilliantly, and his feet making 
soft explosions in the dust. His chest was 
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tight, like a steel band there. He had tried 
not to think of her, hoping Sunday would 
hurry up, maybe skip a day or two, hop- 
ing the preacher wouldn’t take too long 
in church. He didn’t but every one else 
sure did. What possess a man to get up in 
church and lie like hell like the spirit 
move him or something, then all them 
other sisters do the same damn thing, 
what possess a man to do that he never 
knew. The spirit that moved them was 
gin—c-1-N. That’s all. 

The trees veered away suddenly, expos- 
ing two houses set back from the road. 
The woods closed. He plodded heavily on, 
plagued by the dust and a hot, capricious 
wind. Why was she like that, why look 
at him like she knew every little word he 
thought. He could never tell what she was 
thinking. Why? All he had to do was to 
look at Bantum and he knew everything 
he was going to say before he opened his 
mouth. 

He was dismayed and irritated when he 
finally realized what he had done. Why 
had he paid that boy? But he had no 
choice. Sure as the world Bantum would 
keep following him; he just didn’t know 
the meaning of ““No” no matter how you 
looked at it. Still, he shouldn’t have done 
that. A brand new nickel, too. 

He was saying to himself that he would 
make it up to Bantum tomorrow. He was 
saying to himself that he would buy him 
an ice cream cone or something when, 
magically, the woods reeled away on the 
left and the charmed white house stood 
arching in the sun. His gaze traveled over 
the roof, saw the light glancing off the 
walls, curtains spiraling into rooms, and 
then, sitting alone in the yard beneath a 
magnolia tree, his girl. All thought of 
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Bantum vanished from his mind. His legs 
were very light as he went across the 
grass. 


THEY HAD NoT moved when the under- 
brush crackled again. The footsteps were 
light, feathery. Their heads swung toward 
the weeds and all looked at Bantum 
blankfaced when he stepped into the 
open, bending the weeds back with his 
hand. All three looked at him blankly 
and, unnerved, he tried to grin, failed, 
and looked away. He stepped down and 
the weeds sprang back. Then he looked at 
the dam, blinking. 

“Who dam?” he said. His voice sound- 
ed funny. Like talk in a bottle. 

“Mine,” Esker said. ““Ain’t she sweet.” 

Bantum giggled. He looked across the 
stream, drawn toward the path that 
curved up the other side, climbing away 
from the water, and slanted through the 
underbrush, out of sight. 

“If that damn Big Water don’t hurry 
up and come it ain’t gone be nobody 
dam,” Bob-Bob said. 

With a sudden, furious rush Esker and 
Searcy cleared the log and pounced on 
him, whacking him with a flurry of 
blows. 

“Bullyum!” he cried. “Bullyum!” 

Bantum looked at them, astonished. 
“What you all do that for?” 

“That’s Bullyum,” Esker said. He sat 
down. “If you tells a lie or cusses, then 
you get bombed until you say Bullyum.” 

“Oh,” Bantum said. “That’s something 
like ‘Halfies,’ ain’t it?” 

“That’s right.” 

Bantum stared blankly at the water, re- 
membering when he and Harmon used to 
play ‘Halfies’ and how Harmon would let 
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him win sometimes because he never said 
‘Halfies’ fast enough. 

“Whut’s your name?” Searcy asked, 
fingering the nickel. 


“Bantum.” 


“Sweet Sam. Bantum. That’s sure a 
messed-up name.” 

“Your name ain’t no sweetiepie,” Bob- 
Bob said. 

“What he name?” 

“Searcy,” Esker said. “He said they 
name him after some Greek cat, but they 
don’t know how to spell it.” 

Searcy snorted. 

“Don’t make a hide of difference no 
way,” Bob-Bob said. “If his name Abra- 
ham Bubbleteen Jones he still the same 
damn bear. Bullyum.” 

Bantum glanced at the path and took 
a step in that direction. 

“We waiting on Big Water,” Esker 
said quickly. “How come you don’t stick 
around?” 

“Today?” 

“Yeah. They got to turn loose at the 
reservoir today on account of all that 
rain.” 

Bob-Bob flipped a pebble across the 
stream. “That’s if a certain cat ain’t 
lying.” 

Bantum looked at them, from one to 
the other, feeling himself drawn to stay. 
Then his head swiveled toward the path 
and he felt a pull in that direction, 
mounting powerfully, like a scream rising 
inside. He looked at the wind playing in 
the reeds, thinking that it was like at the 
funeral when he wanted to go and 
couldn’t and now he wanted to stay and 
couldn’t. 

“I can’t,” he said. 

“How come not?” Bob-Bob said. 
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“I’m looking for my brother,” he said 
impatiently. “You-all seen him?” 

Searcy looked up slowly from the 
ground, straight at him, but Bantum had 
the feeling he was looking past, into the 
trees. “Yeah, we seen him. He said he 
was going down the railroad.” 

“I got to go,” Bantum said quickly. 
He darted across the rocks without a 
backward glance. Before they could move 
he had flashed up the path and was gone. 

Esker was disgusted. He glared at 
Searcy, still playing with the coin. 

“He the kinda nervous type,” Bob- 
Bob said. He motioned Esker toward 
Searcy. “Didja see how he twiggle his eye- 
brow? You see how they twiggle? My 
sister say that’s the kinda nervous type.” 

He stopped talking. Searcy looked up. 
His mouth dropped open as they de- 
scended upon him. 

“Bullyum!” he screamed. “Bullyum! 
I done said it! Bullyum!” 

They fell back, exhausted. 

Searcy picked himself up and clenched 
his fists. 

“What you-all hit me for? he cried 
angrily. “What you-all hit me for?” 

“What we hit you for?” Bob-Bob said. 
“You tell the biggest lie all day and you 
ask what we hit you for?” 

“It wasn’t no lie!” 

“I don’t know what you call it then,” 
Esker said. 

“That’s the blessed truth. That boy 
liable be walking all day on account of 
your tomfoolery.” 

Searcy shook sand out of his pants, 
vigorously. “I bet you tell a lie for a 
nickel, too,” he retorted. 

Bob-Bob sallied up to him and thrust 
out his jaw. 
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“You’s a hammerhead lie,” he said. 

“You’s another.” 

“T just dares you call me that one more 
time. So help me god I just dares you.” 

They confronted each other with 
clenched fists and outthrust jaws. Then 
Searcy backed down. 

“Christ, man,” he said with exaspera- 
tion. “You ig’rant.” 

“Don’t call me none of that blip,” 
Bob-Bob said. He stepped closer. 

“That ain’t no blip. That just mean 
dumb.” 

“Who you to talk? You can’t even put 
on the right shoe in the morning.” 

“I bet I can do more’n you. You can’t 
even tell time.” 

“That ain’t worth a hill of bean. What 
you think that sun made for? That sun 
been here long as Adam. I don’t need no 
clock long as I can see that ball.” 

“You think you so smart.” 

“That’s you doing the thinking. You 
just don’t like to be chapped.” 

“You ain’t chapped me.” 

“How come I dint? Say? How come 
you so het up, say?” 

Esker said, “If you-all don’t sit down 
and shet up then you gone be right here 
by your lonesome. I ain’t gone stay 
round here with all that fuss.” 

They backed away from each other. 
Searcy smashed his sand house with a 
furious kick. Bob-Bob crouched on the 
bank, staring at him grimly. 

“Judas,” he said. 

“Jesus Christ!” Searcy screamed. 

With a sudden angry movement he 
sprang up and flung the nickel into the 
trees. It made a thin, screaming sound, 
and there was a little flash of light where 
it struck a leaf in passing. The leaf snap- 
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ped back and closed out the sky. Aston- 
ished, they looked at Searcy, who sat 
down on the bank with his head in his 
hands. Then they were silent. A leaf 
snapped off a tree and glided down. They 
held their heads rigid as the leaf sailed 
broadly on the air and passed from one 
pair of eyes to another, toiling slowly 
over the white rocks and gliding on into 
the weeds. 


BANTUM SCURRIED up the bank in a 
cloud of dust and cinders. Gaining the 
track bed, breathless, he looked frantical- 
ly up and down the railroad, shading his 
eyes from the sun. He did not see a 
single soul, only the rails shooting sun like 
two strips of running fire. It was so still, 
silent there, and the heat made him feel 
giddy and a little sick. 

His hand fell from his eyes and he 
stared at the ground, panting, while the 
dust settled grayly around his shoes. A 
sudden urge to shout swept through his 
body, but maybe Harmon was around 
that bend, he thought, maybe heading to- 
ward Long Trestle. Wrinkles lined his 
forehead. His skin went smooth again 
as he decided to go down the track for a 
piece. 

His shoes made faint tapping sounds 
like a blind man’s cane as he stepped from 
one tie to another. He scissored forward, 
stretched and stepped and drew the rear 
leg even. Minutes later he grew tired and 
hopped on the rail, carefully watching the 
distance ahead for any sign of movement. 

His body lost all awkwardness when he 
thrust out his arms, pointed his fingers, 
and shot forward. The ties blurred by 
under his outstretched arms. His head was 
light, his feet swift and sure, and his mind 
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no longer worked and dodged to avoid 
the curve of darkness thrust into his 
thinking. He felt things dropping be- 
hind, falling away. A thin smile pierced 
his lips, and he passed by a cornfield, a 
blackberry patch, and then an old junk 
yard. 

When he dipped around the bend, gig- 
gling, and caught sight of the Long Tres- 
tle, no more than a hundred yards ahead, 
he swung his foot around in a small arc 
and stepped down into the track bed, 
making no sound. He blinked at the Tres- 
tle and turned his back on the sun and 
looked at the distance he had covered. He 
could not even see the cornfield. His head 
swung down and looked at his shadow 
falling unevenly across the rail. Then, al- 
most simultaneously, his ear caught the 
sound of a distant train and the thunder 
of the Big Water, the train veering out of 
mind just as rapidly as it had moved into 
his head. Spinning around furiously, he 
looked at the Trestle. He didn’t see no 
Harmon. 

“Harmon!” he cried. The name sprang 
from his lips in two distinct syllables. He 
called a second time and a third, but each 
time he called the name vanished and died 
quietly in the air, as if he had not opened 
his mouth. The water crashing under the 
Trestle irritated him. His eyes crinkled 
with pain. His mouth curved in a thin 
sullen line. A soft, moaning sound escaped 
his lips. Harmon had left him. 

When he caught sight of the stream- 
liner bearing down the tracks, he was fur- 
ious. Out of the sun it hurtled, swinging 
a long, vast shadow. He wasn’t going to 
move. He was there first and wasn’t going 
to move one inch, not one crying inch. 


Tight-lipped, grim, he confronted the 
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train with his little fists clenched at his 
sides, his neck cocked, his feet braced. 
Two blasts shattered the air. Sun riding 
high off the broad silver dome, the train 
roared over the Trestle. His anger dimin- 
ished as the huge engine loomed larger. It 
was bigger than anything he had ever 
seen. And suddenly, shaken by some vast 
impersonal fury which more than match- 
ed his own, he was scared out of his wits. 
He scrambled from the track in terror. 
His rear foot grazed the rail. Head over 
heels he plummeted down the bank, the 
sound of thunder loud in his ears. He 
crashed down hands first. Cinders bit into 
the palms of his hands, skinnea his arms, 
knees, and legs. The train wailed by in a 
crescendo of sound. His hand shot out for 
a tuft of grass, held taut, but the momen- 
tum of his falling body carried the grass 
down with him. Downhill he streaked, 
flesh stung by the ground sliding under 
his body. A wave of darkness flashed 
through his head. It seemed he had been 
falling for hours when his legs swung 
around in a wide arc and he came to an 


abrupt stop at the bottom of the bank. 

He looked up, head reeling. He felt 
himself thrust back from the onrushing 
train, as if he too were moving. His mind 
cleared sufficiently to see the blurred 
ghosts at the windows, a tumultuous sha- 
dow sweeping over his shoulders, and, 
leaning out the door of an open car, the 
conductor, tall, grim, quizzical—with a 
long curved face like a space. They were 
swept asunder. The train reeled away and 
light danced from the rails. — 

The sky dipped around him suddenly 
as he pushed himself away from the 
ground; trees and field blurred by his 
eyes. And then, his body swinging up- 
right, the sun grew round again and the 
world came to a jarring halt beneath his 
legs. He followed the train veering around 
the bend. Then there came over him the 
sudden, powerful smell of the funeral 
flowers, a momentary picture of the 
hearse flat and black against the sky, and 
he knew a lot of things for sure. He 
moved off, quickly, and began mounting 
the bank for the long walk home. 
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And I Shall Rest 


ROBERT HAZEL 


AFTER THE WHEAT harvest my father 
died. That final day he stood around not 
lifting a hand, watching the wheat pour 
from the threshing machine chute into 
the bags. When sunset came I swung the 
last bag on the wagon, and there he stood 
watching the little surplus of grain show- 
er from the chute to the ground. He 
hadn’t moved all afternoon. His hands 
were stuffed in his pockets and his head 
was bent down, following the golden 
trickle to the earth. He hadn’t even 
rubbed his beard with satisfaction for the 
harvest. It wasn’t his wheat, after all, but 
belonged to Mr. Stith Deckard. 

He went home, took out his teeth, and 
got into bed with his dirty clothes on in 
the August heat. When I came into the 
bedroom that evening to inquire of his 
strange actions, it appeared he’d been 
holding on just to catch final sight of my 
face before he’d let loose and die. He rose 
up halfway out of bed and stared at me 
and gripped my hand—a trust. Then he 
fell back. I caught him in my arms. 
Mother—she had been hugging his knees 
—picked up a straw church fan and be- 
gan to fan his face to blow the air back 
into his lungs. She saw he was dead, but 
she kept fanning with the church fan. In 
a little while, remembering what had to 


be done, she hurried to the kitchen and 
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got his teeth out of a glass of water. I 
pried open his mouth with my thumbs 
while she put in his teeth so his jaw would 
set natural, she said, when he got cold. 

Though I was sixteen and had done a 
man’s work for four years, to see him die 
was very near more than I could stand. 
I recalled what the doctor had told him 
when he’d taken sick last spring. The 
doctor said to him, Josh, you got to take 
care of yourself. You can’t eat anything 
rough, no cornbread or roasting ears or 
beans or peas or greens—nothing that’s 
got a shell or a rind or a hull on it—if 
you want to live. But he had just laughed 
and said if he couldn’t eat his food he’d 
just as leave not live. Recalling how he’d 
stated it, I knew then he had signed his 
death warrant. That was hard to bear, 
because he had always been a hearty man 
—a thing you like to see in people. His 
spirit never flagged, nor his humor. After 
mother had fed him milk and eggs for a 
while he balked one day, said he’d been 
babied long enough now. He teased her, 
inquiring of her if she’d taken the shells 
off the eggs before she’d given them to 
him. He didn’t want them eggshells rat- 
tling around in his craw, he said. He 
laughed loud and clear. 

I stood there holding the bones of his 
face, waiting for them to set. And it was 
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hard to bear. I wasn’t ready for it, for 
that final look in his eye and what it had 
tried to inform and confer upon me. I 
didn’t want to believe he had felt he had 
to say it. I didn’t know why it was that 
he, an old man of sixty-one years, needed 
to say something so quiet and dark to me, 
the son of his old age, when always be- 
fore he had said wild bright things that 
made your blood leap. Like walking in 
front of the hardware store on Saturday 
and hearing him say, Zut, boy! and sight 
his merry eye down his long nose and say, 
Look at that there Winchester. Fancy 
that! And I fancied myself at Little Big 
Horn, armed with that Winchester, and 
the Course of History was changed. I 
didn’t know why he’d stared at me in 
such a dark way and gripped my hand, 
but I knew what it meant. I knew that. 
It meant: Jason, my son, I am weary of 
the earth and of labor and I shall rest. 

But that wasn’t all of it, either. There 
was a secret word on his lips that had 
died there too and bubbled back into 
spittle and froth. A word so powerful 
and beautiful that, had he been able to 
utter it and I to hear it, it would have 
changed the world more surely than the 
mischief of the Winchester. On that same 
Saturday afternoon in town, he had 
bought us two ice cream sodas apiece 
when he couldn’t afford even one because 
the land and the cattle and the wheat 
were not his. He didn’t have herds of fat 
cattle in several pastures and in each pas- 
ture a new white block of salt from the 
hardware store for the cattle to lick on 
after they had eaten the grass. 


FINALLY my mother stirred, looking like 
a stranger. She came over to the bed 
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where I was holding father’s jaw in place, 
waiting for the joint to set natural. She 
picked up father’s wrist. She touched one 
of his eyes, drew a deep breath and let her 
arms fall. Then she looked about the 
house with a sick expression in her eyes. 
That old house, I admit, was falling 
down. It wasn’t even ours. It was running 
so full of rats I had to hang boxes of little 
chickens on wires from the rafters in 
February and March or the rats would 
have got them. 

It was just a few minutes later she 
went to fetch a lamp so we could sit up 
through the night with him. She didn’t 
come back right away. I went out to the 
kitchen porch and found her trying to 
light the lamp without turning up the 
wick. I turned up the wick and shook 
the lamp to hear if there was any kerosene 
in it and lighted it. She said, Thanky, son. 
My fingers is all thumbs, seems like. She 
was shivering in August. She followed 
me like a poor dumb brute back to the 
bedroom. The moonlight was streaming 
over the window sill. She went and hud- 
dled down over his body and said, Poor 
man, poor man. Her chill was getting 
worse. I went to fetch her her shawl. 
When I came back to the bedroom, she 
was out of her mind. She paid me no 
attention when I spoke. She was trying 
to open father’s eyes and saying to him, 
Don’t you play possum. Don’t you play 
possum on me, Josh. Now you listen to 
me. Then she crouched in pain. A cramp 
in her stomach had brought her senses 
back. She struggled up and said, Get me 
to the privy, son. I can’t make it by my- 
self. 

I started out the kitchen porch door 
with her and she cried out once. The 
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dogs began to bark in the barnlot and a 
rooster cackled in a sycamore tree. She 
hadn’t wanted to wake the animals. That 
hurt her. It hurt her to be a burden. 
She said, ‘Thanky, son. Remember what 
you’ve been taught. Be good and kind to 
everyone. Remember your parents when 
they’re gone. And draw close to God. 
She keeled over my hip and slavered at 
the mouth. I supported her and took the 
clean part of my sleeve to her face. And 
spoke to her then, but. she had already 
died. 

I had to wash them and lay them out. 
I drew water and filled the kettle in the 
yard and built a good fire. The dogs 
sniffed around the fire and whined. They 
saw I was busy and went away again. 
When I saw the steam rise to meet the 
moonlight, I knew the water was ready. 
I kicked out the fire and the coals faded. 

I carried her body inside and washed 
it. Then I tore some new rags and washed 
his body too. Then I dressed them in 
clean work clothes and sprinkled a little 
lavender water on her clothes around the 
neck and fetched the long black comb 
from her bureau and parted both their 
hair and swept it back natural from their 
foreheads. By lamplight I washed and 
combed his mustache. I laid them out 
side by side on the bed and curled his 
hard old claw of a hand around her little 
thin hand so her wedding ring would 
touch his knuckle. Then I stepped back 
and looked at them. I wanted them to 
look natural when the neighbors found 
them. 

They would find them. I couldn’t go 
tell them what had happened. The neigh- 
bors would break down. They would pity 
me and make me eat a lot. I didn’t want 
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to eat. I didn’t want to talk and eat and 
be pitied that way. They would set a lot 
of food before me and I’d have to start 
at the very beginning and tell the whole 
thing. But mostly I couldn’t stand to see 
them after Mr. Stith Deckard and the 
undertaker got through. I couldn’t bear 
to see them laid in the ground. The neigh- 
bors would find them in a day or two. 

I went to the barn and got a roll of 
chicken wire and sheared off three sizable 
strips. I came back and nailed the chicken 
wire to the bed rails to keep the rats from 
getting at them. I went to the kitchen 
and tore a piece of brown sack-paper and 
got a pencil off the bureau and wrote a 
letter to Grandma Easter and Orphie: 
Dear Grandma Easter and Orphie, The 
folks died of a sudden and I’m leaving 
here for good. You tell the county to 
bury them. I ain’t got the means. Tell Mr. 
Stith Deckard I said since it’s his farm he 
can see to it they get a tombstone or he’ll 
answer to me someday. Cut this on their 
tombstone this way: 


JOSHUA IVES and SARA IVES 
husband and wife 
1872 1875 
1933 1933 
Yours, 
Jason. 


I DECIDED to go the only place left. It was 
my Aunt Bertie’s house down in Arcadia, 
Florida, where she had gone for her 
asthma after her divorce. I was her only 
living nephew and she always liked to cut 
up with me and give me gifts when I was 
little. She was stout and cheerful and 
tenderhearted. She had a hearty appetite 
and believed in having a little something 
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extra in the pot for a stranger. She would 
take me in. For my part, I’d get work to 
stretch out her means. 

I had heard about the good fishing 
down there and the good lazy sunshine. 
Oranges, grapefruits, tangerines. Every 
Christmas Aunt Bertie had sent us a 
basket of fruit with the grapefruit on 
the bottom, then a few layers of oranges, 
then a scattering of tangerines and kum- 
quats on top, and last a few late blossoms. 
The blossoms were withered and brown 
from shipment but they still smelled so 
sweet and far away and strange that you 
doubted if people really lived in the place 
where they grew. But you knew it must 
be so or they couldn’t ship them, and you 
knew the doubt was foolish. 

I dug out my father’s knapsack from 
the World War and smacked out the dust 
and some French money that looked like 
yellow handkerchiefs. I folded my clothes 
and tied them up in the knapsack and 
put in a towel and a cake of soap. I 
scraped around the kitchen. There 
were two corn fritters left over from 
supper and some beans with a pork shank 
in the bottom of the pot. I tried to eat 
the pork shank. I knew I hadn’t ought to 
let good food go to waste, but I couldn’t 
get it down. I made a bean sandwich out 
of the fritters and tried that. It was no 
use. 

Before I left the house I went back to 
the bedroom and turned the wick all the 
way down. The lamp went out and the 
moonlight streamed in like water pouring 
down the wall and over the counterpane. 
I leaned over to kiss their faces but my 
mouth scraped on the chicken wire I 
forgot I’d nailed over them. I watched 
them for a little while. Suddenly I felt 
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older than they were. They were two 
children that had been out playing all 
day, tired now, just holding hands and 
not talking. Then they got younger and 
younger until they were too young to 
talk and it was no use trying to speak to 
them. I knew it was either go now or 
stay all night and try to talk to them, so 
I drew the strap of the knapsack across 
my shoulder and prepared to leave. I 
searched through the cupboard and found 
two dollars and ninety-six cents. I 
pocketed the money. It was little enough. 
It was a long way from Kentucky to 
Arcadia, a thousand miles. I stood a 
minute, thinking. The moon was shining 
over the land so bright you couldn’t see 
many stars but you could see out across 
the fields for a quarter-mile. The warmth 
rose from the earth in a fine mist that 
swallowed up all but the tops of the hay- 
stacks and barns and trees. It made me 
want to say the word my father had tried 
to say to me. 

I stood in some tall fox-grass beside 
the road. Some crickets were singing. It 
was a sad song. I thought about the lot 
of my parents: Man that is born of 
woman is of few days and full of trouble. 
He cometh forth like a flower and is cut 
down. But they had never complained of 
their lot. They seemed to act like being 
poor was nothing. Maybe they never took 
thought of it that way, for they were 
ready with a smile or a gouge in the ribs 
with their neighbors. And whether it was 
food or lodzing or comfort, nobody ever 
was turned from their door. It made me 
chide myself for being sad and down in 
the mouth. They hadn’t been afraid of 
anything, not even of dying, but had 
taken proper leave of me despite their 
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pain. If they were alive they would say, 
Jason, it won’t do for you to fear 
anything. That won’t do at all. If 
they were alive they would say, 
Now, Jason, you go on down there to 
your Aunt Bertie’s and be a help. And 
help those you meet on the way. Take no 
thought of yourself save to conduct your- 


pride only in well doing and seek the 
word of truth. Now go on, they would 
say. 

I heard them all right. I could hear that 
much. And I decided I’d make it to 
Arcadia—ride, walk, or crawl. No cars 
were coming at that late hour so I struck 
out walking in the general direction of 


self as a gentleman at all times. Take south. 


Pyramid 


HAROLD WITT 


The desert cries with gulls, the dry is wet— 
in violence like this, disciples might 

toss and toss until toward their boat 

a raying savior walked through wests of light; 
then radiance of aftermath might lap 

shores like these, pelicans resurrect 

and, where swans glide too, farfetchedly flap 
beaks, wings, webs, applauding their own éclat. 


Beside weird shapes of tufa where they slept 
snakes might unwind and faintly castanet, 
cui-uis leap through lavenders of quiet, 
the purple pyramid turn to burning red. 


Marvelous loaves, and water into wine, 
infinities of fin where none had swum— 
miracles as likely as this shine 

and shadow-shattered coming of the night 

to such a lake, a place where nature seems 
—raying with changing ranges, windrow-lined— 
symbolic splendor; suspending disbelief, 

we walk the Christ-calmed mirrors of that deep. 
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For Erwin Smith, Cowboy Photographer 


LARRY MC MURTRY 


Lead me along the hills, 

where naked young mesquites 
Shiver in the twelve-day wind 

by stumps of burned ancestors; 


Where the last badgers denned 
and yucca bloomed white 
Among weed and thorn, 
to the weedringed rocks 
Where the bones are strown, 
white and dry on the dry ground— 


Ribs, skulls, jaws 

with rotting teeth; 
Bones of red heifers 

dead of a first bringing; 
Bones of the early wounded 


Herd. 


And here, the last cracked bones 
of my grand father’s horse, 
The gray one who stood in grave 

infirmity under 
Horse pasture elms through 
my boyhood. 


An old horse, youth 
and the cantering after cattle 
Lost, and lost calves, 
and myself, lost 
To the white bones and the hills— 


Busy with dove and rabbit, 
and the coyote tracks 

Fresh every day in the creekbed 
mud—turning finally 
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Through your book 
and finding those grey doves 
And tracks set back, 
the old bones sprung 
Together and the unremembered 
hills drawn into line. 


You were, at the last, 
as an old horse under elm, 
Bending in pain to flavorless 
grass, the dust taste 
In your mouth— 


You who in your youth 

ranged the browning summertime 
Canadian with a Kodak 

and one pair of boots, 


You and the onetime three-year-old 
of the blurring dun 


Legs, wonderers toward the end: 


Was tobacco worth the walk 
to store? 

Could another winter 
be endured? 


Wondering, at the last, 
if sinew had ever been strong, 


If flesh and swift blood 
had been real 


If the wildtide Canadian 


ever ran through such green range. 


O pards, I hear the whistle, 
but the train has gone. 
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The Proud People 


JAMES L. SUMMERS 


ir was all different here. The magnificent 
highway to Guadalajara lay broad and 
black and smooth, and Tom Maxwell 
sighted it down the hood of the Ford as 
he would at home in California. But here 
they were alone; not another car was 
ahead anywhere before the road curved 
lovingly into the small green hills. 

His wife, too, was aware of the alone- 
ness, and so were the two children in the 
back seat. All three sat mute as they 
watched the countryside unfold, marvel- 
ing alike at a distant scrabble of huts, 
built of earth and rising from the earth, 
and the stone fences piled with infinite 
care by men with much time and pa- 
tience. They had driven down to Lake 
Chapala to see if there were any houses 
to rent for the summer, and finding none 
that day, were going back to the apart- 
ment where there were other Americans, 
and hot water in the shower. 

The speed limit here was posted at a 
hundred kilometers but they weren’t 
driving that fast. Instead, Tom Maxwell 
found something oddly satisfying in the 
effortless way the little car cruised. It 
had a solid reality which lent substance 
and comfort to this whole journey in 
Mexico. Somehow, the car seemed a major 
part of the entity they composed, and 
here on the road to Guadalajara, it was 
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an integral part of his own personality. A 
thing alive; an old friend. The motor was 
sweet; the tires had thick tread, hardly 
worn, and there was a new spare in the 
trunk. 

By now, they had reached the hills and 
crossed them. From this height, the man 
could see far down the road as it straight- 
ened again. This, too, was empty except 
for an obstruction a mile or more ahead 
which, in the distance, he took to be one 
of the small herds of obstinate and slug- 
gish cattle which occasionally clotted the 
highway. 

“We'll be home in half an hour,” he 
said to his wife absently, but with his 
tone one of consideration and regard. 
He loved Thelma in the way of some 
American men—by force of habit; she 
was his brand, and he had stuck to her 
over the years without analysis. ““Are you 
tired?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered quickly, her 
blue eyes seeing ahead to the dark cumu- 
lus clouds which piled massively over the 
hidden city. There, silent lightning licked 
down with that unearthliness of an iso- 
lated thunderstorm leaning into the 
whole horizon of a bright day. It was 
characteristic of the Mexican summer, 
and Thelma liked it. She had never quite 


lost a secret excitement for a storm, re- 
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membered from a girlhood in the Da- 
kotas. She laughed, a little tremulously, 
Tom thought, for a woman her age. 
“How could I be? I haven’t done a min- 
ute’s work since we left Los Angeles.” 

The man grinned. Even yet when he 
smiled a jauntiness sprang into his ex- 
pression like the ghost of a small boy. 
Usually, he looked like countless others— 
a thin man of middle height, with mild 
kind eyes just verging on perplexity. He 
thought: “Well, isn’t that why we came 
down here, Thelma? Saved the money 
and found the time, so you could have a 
vacation you deserve? At last. And isn’t 
it almost a miracle that we’re here at all?” 
They said a trip to Mexico was cheap, 
and maybe it was. But nothing was really 
cheap, he reflected, when you didn’t have 
the money to buy it. 

He didn’t say anything about the mira- 
cle. Some ideas Tom thought could never 
fit words, although he was an intelligent 
man and he wanted very much to tell 
Thelma what was in his mind. About life, 
for example, and love. But to talk about 
either life or love with anyone embar- 
rassed him strangely—as if what he was 
saying he had read before in a two-bit 
book. 

One thing he would have liked to tell 
his wife was that he knew he was—as 
the article had called it—a lower middle- 
class American and a failure by every 
standard he had acquired to measure suc- 
cess. She remembered the big words and 
the big dreams of his youth as well as 
he did, and she ought to know that they 
still lay within him festering and poison- 
ous. 

Now, at forty, with people talking 
to themselves on street corners and the 
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world a trap, there could be no waiting 
for real miracles to happen; he and 
Thelma had created this phony one al- 
most on a whim. This summer, he took 
his accumulated leave, saved for emer- 
gencies, and here they were. Maybe the 
fact was enough in itself without any 
talk. Leave the emotion and the dirty 
words to the two-bit books. 

“A person can get tired driving,” he 
said. “I just asked.” 


IN THE BACK SEAT, the children had be- 
gun to bicker about where Jack was 
putting his feet. The boy was fourteen, 
and Carol, his sister, two years older. 
Both had just begun to feel their inde- 
pendence upon them and were difficult 
to manage. But they were bright in 
school and sometimes thoughtful at 
home. Even when they were irritating, 
Tom Maxwell had the feeling they were 
both better than he; in a vague and en- 
during manner he loved them, even 
though they wanted far more of every- 
thing than he could possibly buy. They 
had been good on the trip, drawn to- 
gether by the lack of other companion- 
ship and the new things they saw, but 
when they were bored they quarreled 
heartily, just as if they had never left 
home. 

He was on the point of intervening in 
the struggle when it came to an abrupt 
close. His son’s brown, shock-headed face 
was thrust just over his right shoulder. 
“Say,” the boy said keenly, “that a wreck 
up there, Dad?” 

Tom squinted. The cattle had become 
men, sure enough, and they were clus- 
tered around a vehicle of some sort. As 
the Ford bore down the road, he saw that 
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they were twenty or thirty peons, and at 
their forefront gesturing a signal to pull 
up was one in a kind of uniform. 

“Going to stop?” the boy asked in his 
father’s ear. 

Tom Maxwell’s foot touched the brake. 
“Of course,” he said with an assurance he 
didn’t actually feel. “Why not?” 

The boy sank back into a position of 
more dignity. As they passed the car and 
halted, it was apparent there was no 
wreck. It was an ordinary sedan, the 
front axle up on a jack, and with the 
wheel lying on the road. Draped across a 
fender was the black tube, pocked with 
former repairs. The car itself was of the 
forties, green and scrupulously polished 
with that Mexican mixture of muscle and 
spit which makes even the grime brilliant. 
In the rear seat sat three young women 
who gave an impression of much cheap 
lipstick and too abundant black hair. 

Tom Maxwell left the engine running 
and stepped out of the Ford into the 
road. He hoped somebody spoke English, 
as the tourist folders stoutly maintained; 
his Spanish came over the years from a 
Wisconsin college—a meager word or two 
in the present tense. 

The uniformed man came forward to 
meet him. He was big, young, and strong, 
with Indian stamped deeply upon his fea- 
tures. His khaki was untidy, with the 
black tie pulled down and greasy at the 
knot, and the shirt sprung open at the 
neckband. The man had been perspiring 
freely and moisture glistened in the full 
hollow of his throat where black hairs 
curled over the dark brown’ skin. 

“Buenas tardes,” said Tom Maxwell. 

“Ello,” the uniformed one responded 
heavily. He smiled, showing animal teeth. 
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Then he said in Spanish something com- 
plex and involved. Afterward he waited, 
still with the smile. He was a soldier, or 
a policeman of some kind, and his smile 
was at once pleading, arrogant, and ob- 
scene, the kind of expression which al- 
ways reached Tom Maxwell’s brain and 
stomach at the same time. 

There was a small silence as Tom la- 
bored to sift meaning from what he had 
heard. It was evident that the car be- 
longed to the soldier and he was having 
simple tire trouble. His glance strayed be- 
yond to the ripped tube lying across the 
fender, the home vulcanizing clamp be- 
side it. The casing was off the rim and in 
the hands of two of the peons. Where 
these men had come from was a mystery 
—unless they were one of the countless 
road crews found everywhere. The land- 
scape was empty of any house or animal 
as far as Tom could see. They were not 
talking together as crowded men of his 
recollection might do; they stood in per- 
fect silence, stolid as the burros one met 
on the highways, with their feet bare in 
the thonged sandals cut from green hides 
and soled with truck tire fragments. All 
were dressed in dirty white. 

Even the girls within the car were star- 
ing at him, as if they concentrated with 
physical effort upon his understanding. 

“No sabe,” said Tom Maxwell. “No 
entiendo.” 

The soldier’s brow furrowed moodily 
and the smile sank away until he looked 
more Indian than before. “Patches,” he 
said in what might have been comic ac- 
cents had his face not been so savage. 

By this time, Tom Maxwell was aware 
that his wife and children had not stayed 
in the car like the sensible young Mexican 
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women; they had come up behind him 
with Carol in the lead. The girl had just 
finished her second year of high-school 
Spanish and proudly felt that she was the 
linguist of the family. She was a budding, 
pretty thing, with hair like wild honey 
and a clear young skin. The father felt 
the eyes of the men in the road flick over 
her, and over them all, appraising—per- 
haps calculating. 

Again the uniformed man smiled, this 
time not so broadly and not with his eyes. 
“Buenas tardes, Sefora. Seforita.” He said 
it with a little bow. 

“He wants some patches for that tire,” 
said Carol. “You know, tire patches, Dad. 
That’s all.” 

“I do know,” Tom Maxwell told her a 
little severely, “but I don’t have any 
patches, dear. None.” 

“IT have terrible sorrow,” Carol said 
immediately in her prettiest high-school 
Spanish, “but my father doesn’t have any 
patches.” 

The Mexican’s smile deepened as if in 
genuine pleasure at this development, but 
Tom saw him shake his head, puzzled. He 
almost smiled, himself, as he realized that 
it was Carol’s translation which failed 
him. 

“Un momento,” he said with sudden 
resolution. He walked quickly to the car 
and took the keys from the ignition, com- 
ing back around to the trunk. This he 
unlocked and opened wide. The trunk 
was empty except for the spare and his 
tool kit, which he now unlatched. “Mira, 
Vd.,” he commanded. “No patches. 
Nada.” 

The soldier came forward and looked 
curiously into the tool kit. Behind, the 
peons moved, raised on tiptoe seeking a 
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view for themselves. The uniform bent, 
stared, and then straightened with a 
shrug. “Nada,” he agreed with a reluc- 
tance, and the information went back- 
ward to the watchers. 

The interview, Tom Maxwell felt, was 
over. They would resume the drive to 
Guadalajara, and soon another car would 
come along to help. At this moment, the 
first outrider drops of the rain began to 
fall, flecking the dust on the road shoul- 
der and to his satisfaction sending his 
family back within the waiting car. 

“Sorry,” Tom said genuinely, feeling a 
man’s sympathy for any other caught in 
the nagging little circumstances of the 
bad fortune he, himself, knew so well. He 
raised his eyes to bid them all farewell— 
the off-duty official, joyriding with three 
young and pretty women, and the clods 
of men his power had summoned out of 
the earth. 


WHAT WENT through his mind at that 
moment he was only able to remember 
later, and that with much difficult search- 
ing. Often, as a boy, he had gone by a 
field of horses and had whistled at them 
to see how they would lift their heads 
and stare—and stare—with their big 
horse eyes seeing a whistling boy beside a 
fence row, their ears sharp forward all 
together, listening, wondering about a 
whistling boy. This was like that; this 
he felt. The same immobility, the same 
pairs of brown eyes with the same fixity. 
Yet something more: speculation, doubt. 
Yes, and hostility. These were men. 

It began with embarrassment as he met 
their stares, then irritation. Finally, an 
inexplicable anger swept Tom Maxwell. 
Some emotion he couldn’t understand, 
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some obligation he didn’t know he owned. 
Later, he tried to explain to himself with 
logic, in the cold cash; now he began to 
act. Even the Spanish he had forgotten 
long ago came back to him with a rush. 
“You go to Guadalajara?” he asked the 
soldier. 

“Yes. If I can.” 

“I live at 100 Mar Baltico, Apartment 
Six. You know of this place?” 

“Te,” 

The soldier frowned as the rain fell 
harder on his brown face and washed the 
encrusted salt beneath the shirt’s neck- 
back. But presently, he began to com- 
prehend because Tom Maxwell had the 
lug wrench in his hand and was dis- 
mounting his spare tire. In a moment, 
he had it loose. He rolled it out and let 
it bounce on the pavement, holding it 
upright for a moment so that all could 
perceive its worth and newness. Then he 
looked full into the eyes that ringed him, 
singling out individual pairs. “Here is 
this tire. Use this, my good friend,” said 
Tom Maxwell. And with a light, almost 
scornful movement, he let it fall flat 
against the pavement so that it made a 
sound which went outward in concen- 
tric rings. At last, the sound reached into 
the eyes of the watchers. 

With that, Tom Maxwell turned his 
back and shut the trunk of his car. 

“I will return your tire. Only one 
hour,” said the soldier, suddenly remem- 
bering that he knew English. A thought 
squeezed his brows. He pointed to a 
shoulder patch on his uniform and said 
something in Spanish, very proudly, very 
soberly. “Mil gracias.” 

“Forget it,” replied Tom Maxwell, as 


a man in a dream. Then he recalled the 
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term. “De nada,” he added softly, but 
loud enough, too, and without so much 
as glancing at his spare, he walked around 
to the driver’s place, started the engine, 
and drove away. 

They were hardly moving before Tom 
began to see his tire as it lay in the road, 
the tread thick and black with newness, 
the wheel-paint barely scratched. “Now, 
why the hell did I do a stunt like that?” 
he suddenly asked himself. “Why?” 

No one had yet spoken. But as if to 
answer his question, a voice came from 
the back seat. Jack’s. “Dad?” 

The father had to clear his throat to 
reply. “Yes. Yes, Son. What is it?” 

“Uh—was that our spare you threw 
down to those guys?” 

“Why—yes, it was. Of course,” said 
Tom. 

The boy whistled softly. “Gee!” he 
said. “That was a good spare. You give 
it to the guy, Dad?” 

The man cleared his throat again. “‘No, 
Son. I lent it to him for about an hour. 
It was the only way he could get back 
to town.” 

The boy snorted. After a moment, he 
said, “Hey! That spare had the wheel 
inside it, didn’t it, Dad?” 

“Certainly.” 

Again, Jack whistled. Then, “Oh, well, 
what good is another wheel,” and added 
meaningfully, “unless you happen to have 
a flat yourself.” 

Silence. 

“Like between Durango and Parral,” 
said the boy. “Like having a flat in there.” 

Tom’s stomach felt depressingly emp- 
ty; he was all hollow inside. He said 
nothing. The rain was coming hard now, 


and the lightning had begun to pluck 
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at the hills near by. At length, they passed 
the airport on the left, with the wind- 
socks limp in the downpour, and then 
they crept by the turnoff to Tlaquepaque 
on the right. 

“It won’t be long now,” said Thelma 
in a false voice. “Let’s eat dinner at the 
Club tonight instead of at home.” 

“All right.” He was grateful for the 
change of subject. 

“Dad?” 

It was the boy again. “Well, what is 
it?” Tom Maxwell responded, this time 
testily. 

“How far is home? I mean really home. 
Not this Mexico place.” 

“A couple of thousand miles. More or 
less.” 

“Oh. Well, you know that kid, Joe 
Carmondy, who went to Mexico, too? 
You know I brought him home from 
school a couple of times? Well, he said 
they had a wheel swiped right off their 
Buick one time they were in Mexico City. 
But they were lucky. They had a spare 
wheel.” 

Thelma Maxwell turned abruptly in 
the seat. “All right, Jack,” she said in a 
sharp voice. “Your father gets the point. 
Let it go.” 

Carol said, “That’s right. Drop it, stu- 
pid. Anyway, I'll bet the man brings it 
back. Why shouldn’t he? What good is 
a wheel?” 

“O.K.” replied the boy, “what'll you 
bet? A dollar?” 

The girl flounced herself. “Oh,” she 
announced bitterly, “you’re such a child. 
A dollar! Make him stop being such a 
baby, Mother.” 

“Now, children—” began Mrs. Max- 
well. 
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Tom took a deep breath and got hold 
of himself. ‘Look, Jack,” he interrupted, 
“I don’t blame you for being a little wor- 
ried. But people just don’t walk off with 
a spare tire somebody lends them out on 
the highway. Why, back when I was a 
kid, I saw my dad cash a check for a 
total stranger out in the middle of Ari- 
zona, and when we got back to town—” 

“It bounced.” 

“No, it didn’t. It was good. Twenty- 
five dollars, and believe me, Jack, twenty- 
five dollars was real money in those days.” 

“Yeah,” said the boy, “in those days. 
Back in olden times. And anyway, that 
was in Arizona. Not this Mexico place.” 

“Jack!” said Mrs. Maxwell, “I thought 
I told you—” 

“It’s all right, Thelma,” said Tom 
mildly. “‘He’s just worried, that’s all.”” He 
forced himself to chuckle, and each 
sound was separate and solid in his throat. 


A FEW MINUTES later, they had turned 
into the driveway of the apartments, past 
the swimming pool where the driving 
rain made the surface frantic, and the 
night club itself, crudely shaped like a 
vessel, with portholes and cement life- 
preservers forming an ugly anachronism 
against the wild sky. Beyond were the 
ring of apartments, too far to be dis- 
turbed by the orchestra. These were al- 
most what a tourist might believe Mexico 
to be—with palms, and gay, barbaric tile 
decorations, and a genuine monkey house 
in the center of the plaza. Each had a 
magnificent electric refrigerator, and 
overstuffed furniture, and coil spring 
mattresses. But the plumbing uniformly 
failed to have the float wire properly bent, 
and the flush valve was never reasonably 
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seated, and if one wanted hot water, a 
fire must be built of wood in the calenta- 
dor. Oh, it was Mexico, all right. It 
satisfied the Americans staying there. Not 
as expensive as Chapalita but just as 
satisfying. 
As soon as they were inside, Tom had 
a bottle of the sharp Mexican beer from 
the icebox. He looked hard at his watch 
as he drank. When the others were ready 
to go to dinner, he said, “You go. I’m 
really not hungry, and besides, I’d like to 
know when that fellow comes with the 
tire. I’d like to offer him a glass of beer, 
or—or something. I'll be over later.” 
“All right,” Thelma said. “You do as 
you like about it, Tom. Come, children.” 
When they were gone, the man made 
himself a sandwich from some of the 
sweet Pan Bimbo and some boiled ham 
Thelma had bought at the market. He 
stood in the little kitchenette and ate 
moodily. When he’d made a fool of him- 
self and knew it, Tom Maxwell always 
felt as if his whole heart and stomach had 
gone from him. It was part of his 
mechanism of failure, he often guessed. 
The hour was already gone, and it 
might just as well be two for all the 
chance there was that he’d ever see the 
spare again. But while a shred of hope 
remained, he put off the self-accusations 
he knew were bound to follow; postponed 
telling himself that he’d done something 
on impulse he wouldn’t have dreamed of 
doing back home. In the same circum- 
stances back home, among his own friends 
and neighbors you might say, he would 
have told them stoutly and cheerfully, 
“Sorry, Mac. But I just can’t do a thing 
for you, I guess,” same as anybody else 
would do. 
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He went back to the living room and 
sat down. Every word his son had said, 
every expression of wonder about how a 
man in his right mind could be so utterly 
idiotic, were his own sentiments exactly. 
Why, if you got a gallon or so of gas from 
a stranger, when you'd left your wallet 
back in the stalled car, the attendant 
wanted a man’s watch or his Masonic ring 
as security. He glanced again at his 
watch. One hour and fifteen minutes, he 
saw, almost with physical pain. 

He was still sitting in the same place 
when they came back from dinner, and 
he could tell that his wife had talked to 
the children. “Not now. Not tonight!” 
she had cautioned them. “It hurts him too 
much now. Wait a while, until he gets 
over it. Then in a month or so, when we 
finally are safe back home, he'll be fair 
game. You can kid him; you can tell it 
at school then—how your sawdust- 
brained father gave away his spare tire 
and wheel in Mexico. Even then, people 
won’t believe you.” 

Carol and the boy were almost ludi- 
crously casual, like radio comics attempt- 
ing to conceal a stolen elephant. But Tom 
couldn’t quite take it as humor. Instead, 
there was a pathos to the whole scene that 
touched him bitterly. Now that he knew 
the spare was stolen—that was the only 
word—the real significance of his act 
came in upon him with a stifling pressure. 
To get a replacement would be bad 
enough in California—enough to send the 
family economy staggering for a whole 
month. But here? God only knew how 
much a tire and tube cost in Guadalajara; 
a sum sufficient to cut their vacation short 
by weeks, perhaps. And the wheel? He 
shut his eyes and forced back the groan 
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which was near escape. Not only that, but 
it wasn’t safe; he saw himself in the mid- 
dle of the insane traffic with the whistles 
shrilling and the uniforms bearing down, 
and the infernal cobblestones, the blow- 
out. For the first time since they left Los 
Angeles, he felt it again. Insecurity—his 
family in a kind of danger. He, Tom 
Maxwell, solely to blame because he was 
stupid, and a fool. 


FOR A WHILE as the evening wore on the 
children read from the American maga- 
zines they had found in town, and then 
listened to the radio, which brought the 
Mexican music with the featured cornets 
and trumpets against a backdrop of wail- 
ing strings. This gave it that special qual- 
ity. Then came the beer commercials, for 
Tecate and Moctezuma, which were 


spoken in such round and fruity accents 
that there was no mistaking the pattern 


from which they had been copied. The 
Mexican beer people, Tom had often said, 
wanted their music made in Mexico, but 
they wanted their sales program straight 
out of the United States. For all the ad- 
vertised charm and courtesy, he would 
say, a peso seemed to be a peso in the 
republic, and the cold cash down to zero. 

And yesterday, it would have amused 
him again, but tonight the pitch had an 
irritating sound. Tonight, in Spanish, the 
old familiar hokum made him sore as hell 
—as if they were desecrating something 
that belonged to a kind of faith. As if— 

The children went to bed early. They 
were still tired from the long drive down 
in the summer heat and the boredom of 
the northern plateau which stretched in- 
terminably from El Paso until one 
reached Zacatecas. There was something 
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about the altitude, people said, and the 
change of diet. Carol was first. She came 
out in her pajamas, seeming for that one 
minute—as always—like a sleepy little 
girl who could never possibly grow up. 
“Good night, Mom,” she said, yawning. 
And, “Good night, Daddy.” At the bed- 
room door, she turned again and the little 
girl was magically gone. “Don’t worry, 
Dad,” she added, almost as a woman 
might speak to a troubled child. 

Tom Maxwell roused himself. So Carol 
knew it; they all did, of course. “Oh, I’m 
not worried,” he said to the girl, raising 
his voice to a counterfeit heartiness. 
“Don’t you worry, that’s all. The man’ll 
be back. Just wait and see. Something’s 
delayed him.” 

Jack was there by now. Stretching in 
the bored way of growing males. “What 
time is it, Dad?” he poured from his 
opened mouth. 

“Ten o'clock,” said the man. “Time for 
you to be in bed.” 

“Uh huh,” the boy agreed, yawning 
again. Then, “I'll say he’s been delayed. 
When that guy delays, he isn’t kidding.” 

“Good night, Jack,” said Mrs. Max- 
well firmly. 

“O.K., Mom,” the boy told her good- 
naturedly. Across the room, his eyes 
sought and found his father’s. “So what’s 
a tire, eh, Dad,” he said lightly, and left 
them. 

A half hour later, Thelma, too, went 
back toward the bedroom and Tom fol- 
lowed in a minute or two. There was no 
use sitting up any longer and letting them 
know how he had kept on hoping. Now 
that he knew there wasn’t any hope, there 
was no reason to sit and fret like a dis- 
gruntled, surly boy. 
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He kissed his wife in that absent- 
minded way of the long married and then 
lay face upward in the darkness beside 
her. After a while, he said, “Thelma, why 
do you suppose I did it?” 

She answered at once; she knew what 
he had been thinking, what he meant. 
“Because you’re generous, Tom. And— 
and the kindest man I ever met. I love 
you for it.” Her hand came over and 
patted his, gently, gently—as a mother 
comforts a troubled child. 

Shame mounted all through Tom Max- 
well; burned him. It wasn’t kindness. Not 
generosity. She had no right to say she 
loved him for it, but as he sought the 
words to tell her she had already begun 
to fall asleep. 

For a long time, he listened to the 
small, familiar sounds she made; then he 
was alone with the nagging, persistent 
rain outside. 7 

Abruptly, his lips moved in a whis- 
pered curse. His whole life had been like 
this, it seemed. A thing of quiet despera- 
tion where a tire and tube and a gesture 
could take on enormous significance— 
almost tragic proportions all out of 
balance with their real objective worth. 
Gas bills, and doctors, and clothes to be 
replaced; rent and taxes and time clocks. 
Until, at forty, a man lost his perspective 
and his good horse sense—if he ever had 
any to begin with—and tossed a fair share 
of a miracle down in the dusty road. Just 
to be— he ground it out between teeth 
clenched upon the nasty grit of truth— 
just to be a big shot once before the 
damned world blew up. 

He whipped his conscience; finally, he 
hurt all over. You take a senior clerk who 
can hardly make ends meet in the United 
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States and you let him come down here to 
Mexico—why then something happened 
to him. That was the feeling of aloneness 
he had experienced. You walked in the 
market place or in the back streets, and 
you saw the beggars and the poor on the 
cathedral steps, the blind, the horribly 
scarred. Then, suddenly, a block away 
you saw another American. He came 
down the street and you recognized him 
for his walk and the cut of his jib and 
his clothes. Finally, you saw his face and 
that was American, too. Like a magic act, 
your clerk and your schoolteacher and 
the guy who owned a Ford and a little 
hardware stand somewhere became im- 
portant. A character. A rico. A big shot! 
Failure dropped away and a man stood 
out. For a little while he was somebody. 

“That’s why I let that tire go and slam 
down on the road,” Tom Maxwell told 
himself. “I was bragging. I was telling 
those poor devils back there in the road 
that I was better than any of them.” 

He lay a while longer, looking up at the 
well of black where the stucco ceiling 
ought to be, sick of the cowardly brag- 
gart within his own skin who was nobody 
at all back home and who wanted to be a 
big shot so badly that he could ruin a 
miracle for his family who were decent 
enough to pretend they didn’t care. For 
his wife, who could tell him that he was 
generous, when she, more than any of 
them, knew how miserably selfish a thing 
he’d done. 

Well, anyhow, it had been a true story 
he had told Jack—about the check. Al- 
though, as he remembered it now, it was 
only for ten dollars instead of twenty- 
five. He’d pushed up the amount to get 
it closer to the cost of the tire. 
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Living on the Promise 


GLADYS BURROWS ELLIS 


I REMEMBER how when I was a little boy 
it used to worry me right down to the 
roots of my red hair why Papa didn’t 
have the same God as everybody else. His 
God wasn’t in any church in our sawmill 
town, and we were always trying to get a 
preacher to come and bring the real word. 
It was hard two ways—hard to find the 
money to pay the preacher when he came, 
and it was harder to find a preacher who 
would preach just the way Papa thought 
he ought to preach. 

Just as sure as summer come the chills 
and fevers and revivals. The summer I 
was twelve, old Preacher Johnson built a 
holiness tent right across the street in 
front of us. That night Mama and Papa 
and Bill—he was two years old—were sit- 
ting on the porch just fanning; and I was 
on the steps with my oversized boyish feet 
soaking in the cool water in the wash pan. 
Just as I began to feel the sand on the 
bottom with my toes, we watched the 
women in starched dresses going in to 
singing and carrying their cardboard 
fans. Listening from our distance some- 
times I could hear the sermon words die 
away into the night only to burst again 
on the evening stillness with the amens. 
And then the soprano voices whined 
through “washed all my sins away-ay-ay” 
over one deep bass, and when everything 
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got praying still, and Mama bowed her 
head there too... 

“Confound you, woman! Can’t I ever 
make you understand?” Papa was furious, 
and we trembled in a huddled fright. For 
a little dried-up shrimp of a man, he was 
a storm inside. He was yelling, “Johnson 
ain’t a fit preacher —” 

“But, Enoch, this beats no church —” 

But Papa didn’t let her finish. “I'll not 
be sitting here and let a man like that lead 
my family from the true religion. We 
must pray.” 

And then the long knee-grinding hours 
began with the wrath of God ministered 
by Papa with buckets of water poured on 
the head of any waverer—an unbowed 
head, a weary swaying, or a sleepy eye— 
any work of the Devil inside us had to be 
washed away with the cleansing water. 
He would be screaming as though God 
were deaf. After a while he would cry 
low racking sobs for his family of sinners. 

Next morning, still exhausted, we came 
to the table haunted with smells from the 
kerosene lamp, the oilcloth, and the syrup 
and bacon. Sleepily we heard the great 
settled calm in Papa’s voice as he spoke to 
God and thanked Him for His message in 
the night telling him to go to Rusk and 
get a man he’d heard preach there on Sat- 
urdays by the courthouse. He belonged to 
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no church. He had the true word. He 
just preached the Bible. God had pointed 
him out to Papa and shown him the way. 

But there was no gas in the car, and 
Papa had no money. Papa never did work 
regular. He and the planer foreman at the 
mill scarcely ever saw eye-to-eye very 
long, and it was the same old story now 
of wondering how long the Commissary 
would carry us for grub before cutting 
us off. But Mama dug down under her 
white apron in the folds of her enormous 
black dress and somewhere found a quar- 
ter. A gallon of gas. 

We brought the biggest washtub in the 
kitchen and filled it with warm water out 
of the reservoir of the wood stove. As 
Papa took his bath, Mama hung his sweat- 
ed blue overalls to dry on the back of a 
chair and began to iron his only white 
shirt. And finally he came out on the 
porch dressed like it was Sunday. Papa 
always did put up a good front. The old 
Ford rattled away. 

Seemed like the house was hardly quiet 
before he was back. Preacher and all. The 
Preacher had a little black grip, and he 
stood tall and gaunt in a blue serge suit 
that looked like he’d worn it picking 
geese. His talk was full of brothers and 
sisters and amens, and they were making 
big plans about running that tent show 
clean out and establishing the real church. 
The services started that night in our sit- 
ting room with a few people that Papa 
grabbed by the suspenders as they came 
home at supper from the mill. 

With the Preacher staying there at our 
house, I knew that Mama was real wor- 
ried. All we had was a little coffee, some 
pinto beans, a few sweet potatoes, and a 
little flour. Not enough to last a week. 
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Besides, a preacher ought to have fried 
chicken, and there wasn’t a straggling 
chicken left in the yard except old Bid- 
die, our old hen who laid the egg for 
bread each day. That was all that saved 
her. 

Next morning the coffee worry was 
dismissed. The Preacher announced it was 
sinful, along with the tobacco and whis- 
key. Mama was torn between relief from 
provision and the cross of having to do 
without it. She loved her coffee. The 
Preacher acted like he didn’t much see me 
and my two-year-old brother any more 
than chairs. He filled his plate with flour 
gravy and took the biggest biscuits and 
talked about Mama being a good Chris- 
tian woman, not wearing powder and 
paint and never cutting her hair, a wom- 
an’s glory. And Mama, proud, but trying 
not to show it, reached with a fleshy arm 
and smoothed back her hair already 
stretched straight and prim back to the 
neck, 


WELL, the crowd increased a little the 
second night, and Papa was beaming, as 
the Preacher spread it on thicker about 
the end of the world with fire everywhere 
and the dead rising up and the trumpets 
blowing and the good sprouting wings 
and the wicked going on down to Hell. 
Seemed very few were to get wings. And 
then he got on the false prophets and la- 
beled the tent following across from us as 
being led by the very Devil himself. 
Later that night after the people went 
home, and the house was quiet of the 
singing and shouting, the Preacher and 
Papa sat on the front porch kinda cooling 
off. The Preacher said, “Brother Enoch, 
since the Lord sent you to bring me to 
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save this place, we gotta do more’n we’re 
doing.” 

“Amen, Preacher, we got to save these 
sinful souls.” 

“Before we can save many we've got to 
get the crowd, and before we get the 
crowd, we need a tent.” 

Now Papa was a man with pride. He 
didn’t want to tell the Preacher he didn’t 
have a dime. That was the way with him. 
He always kept up a good front. And he 
said, “Well, Preacher, I'll just have to get 
out tomorrow and get you one.” 

Next morning they got out about nine 
o’clock. The few colors of the landscape 
were almost lost in the cinders and dust. 
The crimson princess feathers drooped 
top-heavy in the purple heat. The collards 
and greens stood wilting. And the cinders 
grayed and spotted the white sheets, 
brown tobacco juice waxed in the corners 
of mouths of people in faded blue over- 
alls going to and from. There were gray- 
ish brown, oily swollen pregnant women’s 
faces, gray diapers drying on the fences of 
almost every unpainted weathered house, 
and grimy children’s faces with dirt ac- 
cumulated since their borning day. And 
in the distance the smoke stacks like 
mighty giants wrote black smudges in the 
sky, and the crawling red mill with planer 
and kiln was sprawling all along the land- 
scape with here and there a skyscraper of 
a lumber stack, some new and white, 
freshly sawed, while others stood in vary- 
ing shades of gray from the many rains 
and days of waiting. 

And there were sounds . . . depressing 
sounds. Filthy language with cursing not 
made of hells and damns but full of 
bitches and gutter words, all along the 
dirt streets. From the mill itself, there 
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were huge spewings of escaping steam 
from boilers, an enormous dragon breath- 
ing. There were the noisy lumbering of 
the planer, the scrape of belts and pulleys 
with now and then an earsplitting whis- 
tle, and ever and again the bellering voi- 
ces at the mules on the dollyways as man 
and mule pulled hard at staggering 
weights of two-by-fours on the dolly 
carts. And now and then a burst of ri- 
bald laughter from the lined faces set on 
stooping shoulders of young, skinny 
frames. From the weatherbeaten shacks, 
the crying of babies, a creaking phono- 
graph with a raucous scratchy blues or a 
wailing ballad shrilled forth about a lost 
love. And here and there a scolding voice 
or a greeting came in a monotone of a 
people bone tired. 

And the smells. Men with blue sweat- 
circled overalls and saltcaked skins; dark 
brown smells of Spark Plug tobacco or 
the stabbing stifle of Levi Garrett snuff; 
the fume of liquored breaths and rotten 
teeth. Houses smelled of boiling collards 
or cabbage and diapers left too long; of 
the women with soured hair and armpits, 
and of snuff and lye soap, and children 
reeking with syrup or vomit. 

But Papa walked through the sounds 
and smells and never lost sight of the peo- 
ple’s souls. Now they reached the Com- 
missary, but when Papa tried to talk to 
Mr. Riggs down there about the tent, he 
wouldn’t even talk to Papa. He brusquely 
said he was cutting him off the grocery 
charge list and walked off and left Papa 
right in the middle of introducing the 
Preacher, and Papa was so put out that he 
decided he just had to gain face, and he 
took the Preacher into the mill owner’s 


office. Mr. Ascot had all the dignity that 
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an inherited mill dynasty and the only 
two-story house in town could command. 
Papa had never been in his office before in 
his life—had never dared to. But he had 
his feathers up, and like a little Banty 
rooster he strutted in and introduced the 
Preacher big as you please. 

Mr. Ascot leaned back in his chair and 
laid down his glasses and listened all the 
way through and then knowing full well 
that Papa was laid off again, he asked, 
“Enoch, why aren’t you working?” 

“Been down in my back again,” he 
said weakly. 

The Big Boss picked up his pen. “Did 
you pay your poll tax?” 

“No, sir, ’tain’t important.” 

“That’s your trouble, Enoch. Never 
knowing what’s important. Every man 
in my mill pays his poll tax or he doesn’t 
work, and you know it.” 

“Now Mr. Ascot, I might be wrong 
about the tax, but I know a man’s re- 
ligion is the most important and about 
the tent... .” 

The Big Boss bit down on his cigar. 
“Not from me!” he thundered. 

Papa was most unnerved by this. He 
had lost even more face with the Preach- 
er. There was nowhere else to go for 
help. That kind of thing would have de- 
feated any other man. 

He and the Preacher came back 
through the July heat completely wilted. 
They sat down on the front porch on 
the shady side and drank water from 
the bucket, passing the dipper and dab- 
bing a wet handkerchief at their brows 
as they complained of the wickedness 
loose in the world. 

And it wasn’t long until Mr. Jones 
from out in the country a ways stopped 
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his horse and wagon in front of the 
house and asked for water and gave 
Mama the peas that he didn’t sell on his 
rounds of the houses in the town. He was 
telling Mama how he needed help to get 
the cotton out. 

I jumped up, eager to volunteer. “I’ll 
go pick...” 

And Papa in the tones of the mill 
boss said, “Now, son, you don’t have to 
work like no nigger in a cotton patch. 
We've got enough to get along.” Papa 
was never entirely without face. 

Jones was watching my excited eyes. 
“Pay you a dollar a hundred, son.” 

And Mama said, “Let the boy go, 
Enoch. When school starts, he'll need 
things. I’ve patched these overalls about 
all they'll stand, and they’re halfway up 
to his knees already.” 

There was some jawing, but soon I 
was climbing on the wagon and off to 
my first job. “Be sure you send him 
home Saturday on cotton coming to the 
gin. Can’t miss church here on the Sab- 
bath,” Papa said. 

Mama told me later that that very 
night the Preacher put the charge on the 
people in the sitting room. He talked 
about tithing and giving to the Lord one- 
tenth of what you have. And the people 
sat there and wondered what they could 
give, never having any money. All a 
resin-belly knows is to work and pick 
up his grub and clothes at the Commis- 
sary’s prices. Everything’s written down 
in books—what they make and what 
they owe. One woman said, “We could 
bring groceries.” 

And the Preacher was glad. “That 
will help. After all, I have to have my 
keep, and it would help Brother Enoch. 
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But what about the temple of God? 
We've got to have a church.” 

Mrs. Phillips suggested, ““We could fix 
a brush arbor easy.” 

So the next few days the people went 
out in the woods cutting saplings and 
boughs and came back to put up the 
arbor on the side of our house. It was 
all built when I got back on Saturday. 

And that night there was a big crowd. 
They outshouted the tent following, just 
drowned them out. For once in his life 
Papa was happy. He was a leader. His 
church had triumphed. 

Furthermore, on Sunday morning old 
lady Lennamon, who had scarcely been 
out of bed for twenty years since she 
had her first baby, came to church! She 
had tried all the patent medicines, and 
even Hadacol hadn’t done any good. And 
hearing about the new preacher, she had 
sent for him on Friday and he had come 
with the Word. He knelt by her bedside 
and told God all about how wicked she 
had been for putting her faith in any- 
thing, especially medicine, instead of 
Him. And he told her that God wanted 
her to get out of bed and come to church 
on Sunday. 

And that Sunday morning we heard 
all about it from the Preacher as he con- 
demned to Hell all medicines and doctors 
and anyone who relied on anything in- 
stead of God. Then old lady Lennamon 
told it again with tears for her sins, and 
“Hallelujah, I’m saved!” punctuating 
every sentence. 

That night you couldn’t get all the 
people who came under the arbor. Even 
the guitar player from the tent across 
the street joined our group. Papa was 
his happiest. Very few people gathered 
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across the way; it looked like the few 
knots left lying in a watermelon patch 
in late summer. 


I HATED to go back to picking cotton on 
Monday morning. Our house was just 
vibrating with the spirit. There was more 
food than I had ever seen and besides, it’s 
backbreaking work to pick a hundred 
pounds of cotton. Took me more than a 
day to do it too. And I was sorer and 
stiffer from laying off Sunday. 

But Mama reminded me, “You'll be 
mighty proud to wear new overalls when 
you go back to school.” So I went back 
to the patch when the wagon came by. 
Maybe it’s just as well I went. Even if 
my hair did get redder and my skin al- 
most a solid freckle and my toes dew- 
poisoned too. 

Mama said that Monday night was a 
real sight to see. There were cripples 
and blind men and people on stretchers— 
all come to be healed. The accordion 
player from the tent joined the guitar 
with us and the music was grand. The 
handful in the tent broke up early and 
joined the arbor to see the great healing. 
Some of the blind claimed with loud 
hallelujahs they could see. Some were still 
in the dark. One cripple walked without 
crutches. But Jim Dayton collapsed and 
could not walk. The Preacher came down 
the aisle specially to him and laid his 
hand on his brow. “Brother, you are not 
without sin. It is for evil we are punished 
in our bodies. Confess. Confess now and 
become white as the driven snow to let 
this burden be lifted. For you, let us all 
pray.” 

Next night there weren’t so many to 
come. But the Preacher preached about 
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the faith that could move mountains and 
that healing couldn’t come from the 
preacher alone. 

On Wednesday a loud-speaker on a 
car went around the town with Preacher 
Johnson announcing to the unpainted 
houses and the sandy streets that he 
would tell in his sermon that evening in 
his tent of his own redemption—how he 
had sinned—how he had murdered— 
how he had served his time in the pen— 
and how God called him, a sinner, to 
preach behind prison walls. 

That night the arbor lost its crowd. 
Papa couldn’t bear to have his church 
in second place, but the tent was nearly 
full to hear Johnson tell of his dramatic 
conversion, the tears rolling down his fat 
cheeks and his pursy body quivering with 
the Holy Ghost. Wonderful testifying. 
Furthermore, he told them that the next 
night he would tell them the date of the 
end of the world. That he had seen the 
signs and the hand of God. 

By Thursday night, the few gathered 
to hear Preacher under the arbor could 
easily have got in the sitting room if it 
hadn’t been so hot. Mama said that Papa’s 
face looked drawn, that for the first 
time she realized he was old. Guess the 
Preacher had worn out the tune of “little 
faith” and “too sinful to be cured.” They 
say Johnson got real whipped up in tell- 
ing of the signs that had come to pass 
showing that the end of the world was 
at hand. That the seasons were changing 
—summer was winter and winter was 
summer, and how the Jews were building 
their own nation again just as was prom- 
ised and how the Russians, Satan’s very 
devils, would be the very ones to set the 
world afire—them and the atomic bomb. 


The world would go up in flames in 
1960, and the time was now for getting 
ready to meet God or burn in an eternal 
brimstone Hell. 

By Friday hardly anybody came to 
hear Preacher, and by Saturday, when I 
got home, things were in such despair 
that nobody around the house would lis- 
ten about how much money I got paid, 
my very first money I earned! I put it in 
a box on my dresser. Five brand new dol- 
lar bills! 

By late evening, just as the crowd was 
gathering, Preacher worked himself into 
such a self-righteous rage that he waylaid 
Johnson just as he walked up to his tent 
for preaching. There Preacher shook his 
fist in his face and threatened to beat him 
to tatters. Johnson’s big fat body kind of 
rocked with laughter, and in a holier- 
than-thou successful tone he shamed 
Preacher for stooping so low as a man of 
God as to even think of physical fighting, 
especially when they ought to be fighting 
the Devil instead. “Tell you what. I'll 
meet you in a match of faith, though.” 

“How’s that?” asked Preacher, his lean 
face white with fury. His mouth set in 
a straight line. 

“Sunday morning,” Johnson went on, 
“T’ll bring a rattlesnake up here, and we'll 
let him bite both of us. A man with 
enough faith will not be hurt at all.” 

Preacher went whiter. “You ain’t 
bringing me up against no serpent. That’s 
Devil’s work—performing miracles for 
show. Even Jesus wouldn’t do a miracle 
without he had a purpose.” 

“Words, my dear brother. How strong 
is your faith?” 

Preacher felt the eyes of his former 
congregation. “I don’t have to prove my 
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faith!” he said, and he walked slowly 
back to our porch. 

He sat a long time on the steps leaning 
on his hands with elbows on his knees 
seemingly unmindful of the singing and 
the glory across the way. Finally he began 
to talk about there being so little faith 
and so much sin in a town that they had 
to follow a tent preacher instead of seek- 
ing the true word under a natural arbor 
from a preacher with the divine call. He 
went on that if people there would rather 
hear an ex-convict than a man who had 
walked the straight and narrow, he be- 
lieved he’d leave. He had felt for some 
time that God was calling him up to Cen- 
ter, and if the people weren’t ready for 
him here, he believed he’d just answer it 
and go that night. 


Beautiful, Bitter 


I can’t tell you how much this hurt 
Papa. For once he thought he had found 
a real preacher. And now he was going. 
He tried to persuade Preacher to stay for 
one more week, and then he pled with 
him for even one more night, but Preach- 
er was firm. The Lord had spoken and 
he’d better go. Seemed he’d already 
packed his bag, and we all went out to 
the car to see the two go. Just before 
Papa got behind the wheel, he told 
Preacher that he just couldn’t let him go 
without any pay. It just wouldn’t be 
right. Papa was a man with pride. He 
reached down in his pocket and with a 
grand flourish he brought out the money, 
carefully smoothing out the crisp bills in 
the Preacher’s hand. My five new dollar 
bills. Papa was like that. 


ELIJAH L. JACOBS 


The winter went beautiful, bitter—windless and white; 
The fencerow bushes, under their powdery load, 

Were rounded ridges by morning, the untracked road 
An empty canal between them. Dry and light, 

The snow of the field had its imprint; during the night 
Fox and rabbit had traced in an easy code 

A tale of pursuit and evasion, a script that showed 
Loitering, stalking, crouching, desperate flight, 

And escape in a thicket. Up on the slope one tree 
Etched its pattern black against the bill, 

The sable branches interlaced and still, 

No movement stirring the intricate filigree. 

But sparrows huddled there, and up at the crown, 

A gray hawk waited, ready to arrow down. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE V 


signers. Claptrap theater, aimed at merely 
“getting” an audience, had no interest for 
her. She also doubted that it would “get” the 
public. 

More theatrical thinking was channeled by 
Michel Saint-Denis. This grand man of the 
international theater began his career in the 
celebrated Théatre du Vieux Columbier of 
Paris with its founder, Jacques Copeau, who 
also was an uncle. After this came wide as- 
sociation with the French theater, some Con- 
tinental connections, later an important place 
in the activities of London’s Old Vic. He is 
actor, director, producer by experience. He is 
also an all-round expert, now teaching at the 
Juilliard School, New York, and serving the 
Lincoln Center project as consultant for all 
theatrical installations. 

He described the French theater, a federal 
government concern with an annual grant 
amounting to $2,500,000. Most theaters be- 
long to the actors and, for better or worse, are 
as dedicated to France’s theatrical past as to 
the present and future. Wryly he remarked 
that the theafrical institutions had governing 
“constitutions.” 

The Comédie 
Moliére tradition. The chair in which the 
immortal died sits in the wings as a talisman 


Francaise venerates its 


for every performance. It was even carried 
on tour to Moscow, for Comédie Francaise 
performance anywhere without the specter of 
Moliére in his chair (a stage prop for Le 
Malade Imaginaire) is still unthinkable. 

The British are not so theatrically collec- 
tivized. The Old Vic makes out on a 
$100,000 annual Arts Council grant. It has 
no fixed company, subject to disciplines as 
are the Comédie Francaise actors, and, indeed, 
no strict policy. Still the Old Vic attracts 
noted actors, willing to slum a while in the 
higher theatrical arts for a tax deduction, and 
it has produced many stage notables. Better, 
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the Old Vic is a flywheel to the professional 
theater’s commercialism, as unidealistic in 
London’s West End as on Broadway. The Old 
Vic also acts as a conservator of a literature 
and a great acting tradition. 

M. Saint-Denis thumbnailed sketches of 
important playwrights of the day and found 
in them a common trait. The play that 
“amuses” most is not the play designed for 
amusement. It is, in a sense, the profounder 
thoughts of the playwright, somewhat more 
important than his form or style. Today’s the- 
ater is the theater of ideas, the idea outweigh- 
ing prodigies of acting or production gim- 
micks. If the thoughts of a play are strong 
enough, they can communicate effectively in 
reading versions, without scenery, decor, or 
even magic distances. 

The liveliest panel had the broad subject 
of “The Theater and Related Arts” with the 
participation of Mrs. Katherine Kuh of the 
Saturday Review; Donald Goodall, new 
chairman of the art department at the Uni- 
versity of Texas; Mrs. Edgar Tobin, chairman 
of the board of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra; Lawrence Kelly, general manager 
Dallas Civic 
Opera; and Rual Askew, a fine arts critic of 
the Dallas Morning News. 


of the production-conscious 


Everybody admitted that creative design 
could be used on the stage but nobody agreed 
how to evoke it. Should the easel painter be 
given uninhibited range uncontrolled by the 
producer? Or should the artist be “control- 
led” by the production? “Leave the painter 
alone” was the plea of several, pointing to 
Picasso’s remarkable settings for the late Serge 
Diaghilev’s production of the ballet Le 
Tricorne, to De Falla’s music. (Nothing was 
said of how these designs were converted into 
scenery.) The debate was wild and woolly, as 
only artists and art connoisseurs can make 
discussion, and this to the delight of the as- 
sembly. 

Finally Lawrence Kelly of the Dallas Civic 
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Opera brought some order out of the chaos. 
For a stage presentation there can be only one 
artist in charge, he said, the producer or, at 
least, the director with the producer’s back- 
ing. In this function the Ueber-direktor 
synthesizes the elements, all of which, it is to 
be hoped, are art by artists, be they writers, 
actors, or what not. 

It is within practicality to have scenery 
and costumes designed by inspired easel 
painters of no previous stage experience. But 
these designs must be rendered stageworthy 
by one means or another. Kelly, as a matter 
of fact, was about to present (as by now he 
has) Rossini’s I] Barbiere di Siviglia un- 
der such a system. A_ fresh, European- 
flavored scenic conception was imparted to 
three settings for the opera by Bice Brichetto, 
hitherto a recognized Italian abstractionist for 
canvas only. They were only the starting 
points for scenery eventually adapted by the 
stage director, Franco Zeffirelli, himself a 
painter in good standing. 

The San Antonio Symphony Society showed 
that arts are related by staging two activities 
for the theatrical conventioneers. 

One was the world premiére of an opera, 
no less. It was called La Vida de la Mision by 
Carl Venth, a violinist, teacher, and composer, 
who died in 1938. Venth was brought into 
Texas in 1911-12 as first professional con- 
ductor of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra. 
Subsequently he taught in Fort Worth and 
Sherman, although returning to the Dallas 
Symphony for a period as its concertmaster 
under Paul Van Katwijk. He wound up his 
days in San Antonio. 

This well-trained musical sophisticate from 
the Rhineland exerted his influence over 
thousands in several areas of Texas. His skill 
as a composer was not admitted as universal- 
ly, although many orchestra works had hear- 
ings. That his music was well made was con- 
ceded; that it stirred insistent demand for 
repetition is not recorded. 
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His doughty widow, Cathinka Finch Myhr 
Venth, estimated her husband as a composer- 
genius. For twenty years, until her death in 
1958, Mrs. Venth hoarded income and estate 
revenues for the production of his opera, 
based on a legend of San Antonio’s San José 
Mission. 

The National Bank of Commerce, trustees, 
faithfully announced in 1959 that the sum 
had reached $50,000 and asked if that was 
sufficient to mount and cast La Vida de la 
Mision properly. 

The San Antonio Symphony, experienced 
in annual opera productions, said it was, un- 
dertook it, supplemented the sum, and gave 
it a brave and handsome production, attended 
by six thousand persons in the Municipal 
Auditorium, many of them delegates to the 
Theater Conference. 

As a lavish gesture of faith and sentiment, 
La Vida de la Mision has few parallels in 
music history. We found it agreeable to hear, 
improbable and banal to follow, although 
especially well sung and conducted by Victor 
Alessandro. It was, in short, hopelessly old- 
fashioned in musical idiom as in play content 
(the text also is from Venth’s pen). A minor 
Singspiel out of the Edvard Grieg period is 
the best we could say about it. 

But the lively, irrepressible Cathinka will 
haunt us as of yore. She bequeathed Carl 
Venth’s scores, libraries, letters, and clippings 
to the University of Texas with the stipulation 
that some of his music be played every year 
in university concerts. Posterity is not yet 
done with Carl Venth, the composer. 

“Shakespeare in Music” was the title of the 
San Antonio Symphony’s concert which was 
held on the last day of the Conference, and 
to which delegates were invited. Using music 
from Purcell to Zandonai, including excerpts 
from operas after Shakespeare by Verdi, 
Gounod, and Thomas, Alessandro contrived 
an interesting program. Not a little of the 
excitement came from two good soloists, Mar- 
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tial Singher, the baritone, and Irene Jordan, 
the soprano with an extraordinary big and 
agile top register. 

Mr. Singher, getting along in years, has 
never had an overwhelming voice. As an in- 
terpreter, stylist, and impeccable tone- 
production man, however, he has made craft 
do the work of natural endowment. He was 
always exemplary, and Miss Jordan, despite a 
lack of dramatic temperament, was an oc- 
casionally phenomenal vocalist. Thus was 
music related to theater through its great 
poet, the Bard of Avon. 

Simple theater was provided by San An- 
tonio College with Blue Denim, that study of 
high-school boys and girls without self- 
control and with parents who won't under- 
stand them. 

Something more elaborate was given by the 
San Antonio Little Theater itself, the musical 
comedy Brigadoon, with Joe Salek, Confer- 
ence president, as director, and R. L. B. Tobin 
as scenic designer. This tender fantasy by 
Lerner and Loewe is difficult even for profes- 
sional groups, and the amateurs stated it well. 
It falls in the classification of a resident 
theater function so often overlooked, this be- 
ing the staging of the world’s best as best 
you can to keep the public reasonably ax 
courant. San Antonio needed a Brigadoon. 
Although amateur theater may not be able to 
do it full justice, if San Antonio is to hear 
Brigadoon the Little Theater must give it. 
Resident theater must substitute for the 
missing Broadway road show before embark- 
ing on new courses. 

The effect of the Conference, however, was 
to lift the curtain on the experimental vistas. 
With it came lodgment of the notion that 
theater workers are not stragglers in life, 
strugglers in a trade, or makers of a lesser 
item in a chamber of commerce’s listing of 
Civic assets. 

If we know little theater people, the notion 
of this year will become the creed of next. 
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For theater workers were told they were art- 
ists, priests and priestesses of a great cultural 
heritage. They were inspired not to remain 
journeymen but to aspire to be artists, to 
pursue the calls of creativity without fear or 
shame—or without heed of where the next 
cup of coffee is coming from. 

This brought the Conference to the thresh- 
old of what may be ultimate revelation next 
season. A nugget of wisdom may crystallize 
to oppose the superstitions and prejudices that 
beset the American provincial theater. Our 
societal concept of theater comes from 
the frontier, its medicine men and dance-hall, 
gambling-den houris. Later the towns had 
“opera houses,” theaters of a sort, with a 
steady fare of cheaply done road shows, folk- 
ish bilge without New York or Chicago line- 
age, black-face minstrels, burlesque and 
vaudeville, the occasional visit of an aging 
star personality in nothing newer than Riche- 
lieu. America came to the 1920’s with the 
theater tolerated, but as sinful and extrava- 
gant diversion, and seldom respected for what 
it is. This ideology infected even the campuses 
where drama, painting, and music were be- 
ginning to be taught. There is still a tendency 
in college administrations and among much of 
the faculty to look upon the inculcation of 
fine arts skills as vocational rather than “arts 
and sciences” education. 

If a school of engineering teaches a student 
how to build a bridge, the authorities think 
they have educated a man. If a drama school, 
however, teaches a student to play any- 
thing from Oedipus to Hamlet, from Captain 
Absolute to Dick Dudgeon, from Captain 
Jinks to a lost soul of Tennessee Williams, it 
is only teaching a trade. 

Sufficient delegates were indoctrinated by 
the Conference to set up backfires. The 
drama, they learned, is as old as history and 
economics. The impulses to theater are as old 
as Homo sapiens. The theatrical, musical, and 
visual arts are as ancient as man and, more- 
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over, have always been interrelated in every- 
thing from religious observances to war 
dances. 

The arts are not frosting for existence, but 
food for life and development, unless, like 
animals, man lives on his belly alone. 

The arts are the communication of the 
rhetorically inexpressible. They are speech in 
literary order, sound and not noise, nature or 
its fragmentation brought into view by a 
picture frame. Perhaps the body of so-called 
academic knowledge can be lumped as the 
history of man. The arts can be described as 
his present and future. The southwestern 
theater worker is beginning to get this image 
of himself. It may not bring more bread to 
his table but he can remain hungry with self- 
esteem. 


Reviews of Books 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 


hunting for sport “only a backdrop for the 
dramatic action by the gatherers of hides.” 
Perhaps—but what a backdrop! To picture it 
one must imagine a canvas crowded with 
images of the hump-backed, shaggy beast at 
every moment of his life and death, and of 
all manner of men, behaving toward the slain 
buffalo in every way from the Indian’s use of 
its hide, meat, bones, and sinews to the white 
hunter’s riding off after his demonstration of 
prowess, leaving its carcass to rot on the 
ground untouched. 

It is a bloody picture, and the drama the 
author places before it on the stage is still 
bloodier. In the span of a dozen years, be- 
ginning in 1871, herds that at one time had 
numbered from sixty to seventy-five million 
were almost completely exterminated for pro- 
fit. The lines of some of the actors in the 
drama are not such as we enjoy having re- 
corded in our history. When the Sioux, who 
depended on the buffalo for their very life, 
asked Columbus Delano, President Grant’s 
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Secretary of the Interior, to keep white hunt- 
ers out of their territory, his reaction was to 
write in his report, “I would not seriously 
regret the total disappearance of the buffalo 
from our western prairies, in its effect upon 
the Indians. I would regard it rather as a 
means of hastening their sense of dependence 
upon the products of the soil and their own 
labors.” Pleas to Congress by the white 
pioneers availed as little, and the slaughter 
went on. 

In preparation for his retelling of this 
drama of destruction, Wayne Gard did a 
great amount of research, talking with sur- 
viving buffalo hunters, studying the memoirs 
of others, searching newspaper files and other 
contemporary accounts, and visiting the sites 
of many of the incidents he has described. His 
bibliography is formidable. Surely not much 
remains to be said about the buffalo or its 
hunters. In fact, such a quantity of detail has 
been included that for the general reader some 
of the excitement inherent in the drama is 
obscured. The illustrations, including con- 
temporary paintings and photographs as well 
as the drawings of Nick Eggenhofer, help to 
focus the story and give it vigor. 


The Day of San Jacinto 


BY FRANK X. TOLBERT 
McGraw-Hill, New York $4.75 


WHAT HAPPENS when a newspaper columnist 
whose specialty is history and local customs 
combines historical research with his usual 
relaxed, easy, informal style is shown in 
Frank X. Tolbert’s The Day of San Jacinto. 
(The paper for which he writes is, again, the 
Dallas News, whose staff has had a busy sea- 
son.) The Battle of San Jacinto, at which, 
on April 21, 1836, Sam Houston’s Texan army 
of less than eight hundred men defeated Santa 
Anna’s superior force of veteran Mexican 
soldiers, lends itself to the sort of treatment 
that might have been given it by a war cor- 
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respondent of the time who had the advant- 
age of a look ahead into the distant conse- 
quences of events. And that is the effect of 
Frank Tolbert’s writing. 

Discipline in Sam Houston’s army was such 
that Private Deaf Smith could say to the 
general: “When a man meets two Mexicans 
[couriers] and is not allowed to kill either of 
them, by the time he takes one and ties him, 
the other gets off so far it tires out a horse to 
catch him. I wish you would let me manage 
things in my own way, Boss.” A Mexican 
colonel who was taken prisoner later wrote, 
“How strange these men! Many of them act 
and feel like the wild Comanche!” The Tex- 
ans’ usual language made the Santanistas nick- 
name them Soldados God Dammes. And their 
general, a hard drinker as well as a hard fight- 
er, was one of the most colorful characters in 
a time and place not known for suave urban- 
ity. All this, with the brutality as well as the 
courage of the battle and its aftermath, has 
been set in historical context, for this was the 
battle that led to the independence of Texas 
and so, later, to its annexation by the United 
States. The author’s contemporary-sounding 
account makes good reading even for the sort 
of reader who is not usually entranced with 
history. 


San Antonio: 
A Historical and Pictorial Guide 
BY CHARLES RAMSDELL 


University of Texas Press, Austin 
Cloth $5.00, paper $2.95 


"SAN ANTONIO,” says Charles Ramsdell, “‘is 
not well-ordered, not wholly beautiful, not 
wholly anything. It is, and has been always, a 
meeting place, on the verge, between France 
and Spain, between Spain and England, be- 
tween the Indian and the white, between the 
South and the West, the old and the new.... 
San Antonio is gaudy, but not neat.” This is 


what makes San Antonio a wonderful city to 
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write a guidebook about. In San Antonio: A 
Historical and Pictorial Guide, Ramsdell has 
done the job with gusto. He has also done it 
with careful attention to sources—a great 
number of them, among which are primary 
materials that give extra flavor to the his- 
torical portions of the book. 

A guidebook depends on its pictures almost 
as much as on its words, and the photographs 
in this one, by Fred Schmidt and others, are 
not simply standard, but imaginative and 
often—as in the case of the old Spanish- 
American woman kneeling in the cemetery 
on the Day of the Dead—humanly touching. 
A quantity of rare old photographs from the 
Ted James collection give visual perspective 
to the accounts of the decades following the 
Civil War. 

For those who wish to use the book as a 
literal guide for an actual visit, there is a 
“guidepost, or capsule directory” of “sights” 
at the head of each chapter, and there are 
maps to help the visitor find his way around. 
In sum, this is a good guidebook that also 
makes good reading and happy picture- 


viewing. 


Roots in Adobe 


BY DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 


University of New Mexico Press, 
Albuquerque $4.00 


J. FRANK DOBIE Called Dorothy L. Pillsbury’s 
1950 No High Adobe “sketches pleasant to 
read, that make the gente very real.” Now in 
Roots in Adobe we have more of these 
sketches, perhaps more significant than the 
earlier ones because they show the reactions 
of the Spanish Americans of Santa Fe to the 
changes that have come over their city. Some 
of the most amusing picture the gente be- 
wildered by or cheerfully co-operating with 
the Anglo efforts to preserve la atmésfera. 

But others of the sketches in this unassum- 
ing little book contain passages of the real 
beauty that, self-conscious “quaintness” aside, 
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catches at the hearts of all those who have 
lived for a time in Santa Fe. One in particular 
struck me with nostalgia. It is April and 
Julio, the “old adobe maestro,” is patching 
the walls of the author’s own adobe house. 
Late in the afternoon he calls her to “please 
come see”—to approve his work, she thinks. 
But it is not that. 


He led me to the patio wall of the house 
where the violinist lives. Over the smooth 
brown wall hung a branch from an apricot 
tree that grows within the patio. On that 
branch a few pink blossoms had opened long 
before the others. “Little tree,” said Julio, “it 
send the blossoms early against the warm 


adobe wall.” 


That picture made no demands on my 
imagination, for on homesick return pilgrim- 
ages to Santa Fe I have watched that apricot 
tree grow from a tiny sapling. And it is to 
people who have such points of return, to the 
people and the walls and the trees, that Roofs 
in Adobe is especially to be recommended. 


Land of the High Sky 


BY JOHN HOWARD GRIFFIN 
First National Bank of Midland, Texas $4.75 


IT IS A RARE THING when a bank, commission- 
ing a local history to commemorate the con- 
struction of a new building, is able to secure 
the services of such a writer as John Howard 
Griffin, author of The Devil Rides Outside. 
But that was the good fortune of the First 
National Bank of Midland, seeking a historian 
of the southern Staked Plain, or Llano 
Estacado, of Texas, where Midland is situated. 
Furthermore, the project captured Griffin's 
imagination. When he had written everything 
out, he tells us in his Preface, what he had 
came to 1,300 manuscript pages. 

What was left of Land of the High Sky 
after cutting to some two hundred printed 
pages could not be much more than an out- 
line of what Griffin learned of Midland’s his- 
tory from covered wagon days through the 
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times of the Comanches and the buffalo and 
the frontiersmen and cowboys to the dis- 
covery of oil and the prosperous newness of 
the city of today. Not strangely, considering 
the necessity for condensation, the freshest 
and most living part of the book is the Pre- 
face, in which Griffin gives himself room to 
talk. For example, when he wanted to get the 
feel of the country, he had himself left in an 
isolated spot near a ranch water hole, with a 
bedroll, a coffee pot, and some sandwiches. 
Throughout the night he made notes, like this 


one: 


I slept heavily and awakened. It is cold and 
still, though a faint breeze blows from the 
south. The moon is high now, but does not 
obscure the stars. I added a log to the fire and 
it flames brightly again. Strange what a fire 
does. In this great deserted area, in these 
Carthusian silences, the circle of firelight 
dispells the forbidding aspects. However, the 
country, the plains stretch out beyond, and 
you cannot forget they are there. It is easy 
to erase the present, for nothing here is con- 
temporary, nothing is changed from what it 
has always been. One feels joined to eternity, 
somehow. I begin to sense something of the 
hold this land has on people like J. Frank 
Dobie and Walter Prescott Webb—men who 
love its spaces, its silences. . . . To stay here, 
a man must face himself and the realities of 
life and death. 


These notes and the rest of Griffin’s jour- 
nals during his labors on Land of the High 
Sky are part of the literature the land has 
produced. It is to be hoped that they will be 
preserved, and that perhaps another, a more 
leisurely and contemplative, book may be 
made from them and from the thousand dis- 
carded pages of this one. 


A Cloud of Witnesses: 
The Drama of the Alamo 


BY RAMSEY YELVINGTON 
University of Texas Press, Austin $3.00 


WHEN A Cloud of Witnesses was performed 
in San Antonio in 1958, it caused considerable 
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excitement. Reading it now in book form, 
one must conclude that the acting of the Bay- 
lor Theatre group, the setting given the play 
by Virgil Beavers, and the direction of Paul 
Baker (who contributes to the book an In- 
troduction describing the history of the pro- 
duction) must have had much to do with 
that success. For this is, sad to say, not the 
kind of play that reads well enough to be 
moving on the page as it evidently was in 
performance. 

The events at the Alamo were in them- 
selves drama, and the words and actions of 
the men there, as recounted, for example, in 
Lon Tinkle’s 13 Days to Glory, needed little 
more to make them the foundation of the 
soul-stirring legend they have become. But 
when he wrote his play Ramsey Yelvington 
added a purpose which is stated by one of the 
characters in the Prologue: 


You see, the author didn’t wish merely to 
demonstrate what you already know; how a 
band of brave men died in the cause of free- 
dom at an old church turned into a fortress, 
called the Alamo. He wished also to point 
you an application, a meaning, as well: to 
show the event, then go beyond it and say 
what it means—or can mean—to us today. 


Such an application, a meaning, is implicit in 
all great drama: in entering into the play and 
finding the meaning the audience finds itself 
too, and by the interaction of the drama with 
the hidden things of its own mind it is lifted 
into a new awareness. But this is not done by 
explicit pointing out of the moral. And such 
explicitness, appealing to the audience’s reason 
rather than to its emotional, intuitive under- 
standing, is the weakness of A Cloud of 
Witnesses—at least when it appears in black 
and white without the emotional tension that 
was no doubt lent the lines by the actors. 
Then too, a verse drama requires lines of great 
poetic power; and these, through too much of 
its length, the play lacks. As an acted “con- 
temporary morality play,” combining drama 
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with exhortation in a good cause, it may well 
be satisfying. But as a poetic drama to be 
read, it falls short of its expressed aims. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


THE MOTLEY CRUSADE 
The Armada 


BY GARRETT MATTINGLY 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $6.00 


CERTAIN BATTLES in history present them- 
selves to our higher curiosity as archetypes of 
more than daringly executed campaigns on 
which turned the course of whole nations. 
Rather they seem to involve, in the riddle be- 
neath their precision of lines, the human 
estate at large. So that we can no more refuse 
to consider them, again and again, than 
Queequeg could rid himself of the puzzling 
tattoo that might have traced man’s ancestry 
among gods, had he not forgotten the key 
to its ciphers. Such a battle was the running 
engagement, in blue waters, between the 1588 
Spanish and English armadas. 

Despite Garrett Mattingly’s minute recon- 
struction of armament and seamanship, as 
well as of consequences attendant on subtle 
changes in wind and underwater terrain, such 
facts are justified and fulfilled only within a 
configuration larger even than the “historic 
significance” of the event. Mattingly denies 
commonplace inferences drawn from the fail- 
ure of the Spanish to conduct Parma’s troops 
from the Lowlands to London. English sea 
power, he insists, had long since possessed the 
Atlantic; but the Armada’s defeat in fact 
prompted the building of such a superior 
navy in Spain that its treasure-ties with the 
New World were strengthened for years af- 
terward. Furthermore, it was the English 
whose colonization broke down temporarily, 
not the Spanish. The author prefers to think 
that the Channel action “only validated what 
was already by far the most probable out- 
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come”: religious coexistence—acceptance of 
the impossibility of imposing any ideology by 
force. But such a standoff could hardly be 
decisive unless the initial cause of conflict 
was purely religious. 

Granted, that the Invincible Armada was 
launched with a blessing and that priests out- 
numbered surgeons aboard (one of the few 
facts ignored by the author); granted also 
that the furious storms which shattered the 
laboring ships north of the Channel were 
taken by both sides as a sign of divine inter- 
vention. Still this was a motley crusade, with 
a multitude of creeds in addition to multiple 
garments and tongues. Mattingly himself 
proves, at some length, the mixture of mo- 
tives which kept Philip II from assisting Mary 
Stuart while she still lived; which made his 
ambassador, Mendoza, incite the Duke of 
Guise’s Holy League against Henry III of 
France; and which made envious Italians re- 
luctant to help the Spanish prosper. A com- 
mon tradition of Catholicism did not prevent 
national and personal differences—or indiffer- 
ences—from settling most occasions. 

However, if its historic importance remains 
so problematic, what can explain the fascina- 
tion which the Armada’s death has even for 
those who are not connoisseurs of demi- 
culverins or who do not profane the tale as 
patriotic legend? Surely, Mattingly’s epilogue 
is too brief and equivocal to be the cause 
that sustained his study twenty years. De- 
spite the high praise of A. L. Rowse (whose 
review in the New York Times, ironically, 
continues some of the very idiocies dismissed 
by Mattingly), The Armada is not definitive. 
The author himself admits a meterial enigma 
in Parma, who for all his great generalship 
allowed the Armada to run their gantlet 
although he had no deep-water port to receive 
them and did not warn them that he had no 
means of bringing his few barges out to an 
offshore rendezvous as long as the shallow- 
draught Dutch flyboats guarded the canals 
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and shoals. One can even question (not 
quarrel with) Mattingly on small points, 
omission of facts mitigating the claim of 
English victory—Spanish soldiers aboard out- 
numbered sailors two to one, the gunners 
were often soldiers unused to sea-gunnery, 
the decks were crowded with animals and 
equipment for Parma. Conditions, as he ac- 
knowledges, were such that equal disaster 
might well have struck, even in the absence 
of the English! But except where the trivial 
and the unanswerable are concerned, his 
scholarship is incomparable. Nevertheless, one 
suspects that this history would be just as 
meaningful if not a word of it were verifiable. 

The running battle is given by Mattingly 
less than half the space of his book. Like one 
of the famous prints depicting the English 
thrusts between the crescent Armada horns, 
the mortal conformation of the fleets oc- 
cupies one small round, one cusp, in a sea of 
overlapping ripples: the geopolitical counter- 
conspiracies of the time. With the kind of 
completeness usually reserved for fiction, 
Mattingly’s establishes intimate 
scene after scene with the meticulous craft of 
Renaissance portraiture which does not sep- 
arate person from possession, in extension of 
empirical design. Mary Stuart, in red under- 
clothes, ready for martyrdom; ascetic Philip 
II in his Escorial privacy, meditating a world- 
wide public duty; Drake, dooming Spanish 
provisions by destroying stored barrel staves, 
or Drake deserting his post, in mid-action, to 
wander after a prize at night; Navarre, 
settling his 


narrative 


lances to skewer 
Joyeuse, the court darling; Guise, inciting his 
Holy Leaguers to revolt in Paris and being 
assassinated by principled Henry III; Parma, 


Huguenot 


attacking across a network of dikes on port- 
able bridges; Medina Sidonia, admiral in spite 
of himself and his seasickness, obedient, one 
whose integrity made heroes of others, a man 


castigated by his own countryman-archivist, 
Fernandez Duro, although he saved more of 
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the Armada than anyone had a right to hope. 
. . » Each has his immediacy and singularity, 
yet clearly involves the others in his grappling 
splendor, and is entrapped himself by theirs; 
until Sidonia and Lord Howard, each worried 
equally about green rations, the shifting 
weather gauge, the shortage of cannon balls, 
epitomize in their struggle to survive from 
opportunity to opportunity the whole cryptic 
tangle of personalized power, expressing it- 
self now as ideology, now as rumored dying 
words, now as hellburning fireship. And from 
this perfection of mutual engagement and 
violent aspiration an undeniable image of man 
emerges, superior to any history; more ad- 
mission than admiration, perhaps; but a land- 
fall, co-ordinates for measurement, our home- 
made map. This Armada has been so well 
particularized that it is a near-universal. 


Leonard Casper 


HISPANIC LANDMARK 
Neo-Classic Drama in Spain: 
Theory and Practice 

BY JOHN A. COOK 


Southern Methodist University Press, 
Dallas $8.50 


AT LAST in this distinguished study Hispanic 
scholars have a first-rate interpretation of a 
period in Spanish literature which has long 
been relegated to a kind of literary limbo. 
Professor Cook began his work on the neo- 
classic movement in 1939, and has continued 
it up to the present time. He has spared no 
pains or effort in examining critically every 
pertinent item, having visited in the process 
libraries all over the country and abroad. His 


resultant study does for neo-classic drama 
what Allison Peers did for the Romantic 
Movement in his well-known two-volume 
study which appeared in 1940. In my opinion, 
Professor Cook’s volume is a definitive piece 
of scholarship. If anyone can find further as- 
pects of Spanish neo-classic drama to study 
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we may rest assured that they must be in- 
consequential aspects indeed. 

The subtitle of Dr. Cook’s book is Theory 
and Practice, and he takes great care in pre- 
senting both the theory and the reality so that 
the reader may draw his own conclusions. 
Professor Cook is never dogmatic in his 
approach, but brings forth all the facts in a 
highly persuasive manner and very readable 
style. Before the publication of his work the 
only outstanding study on neo-classicism in 
Spain whose primary purpose was not to dis- 
parage neo-classicism in order to exalt roman- 
ticism was the rather brief monograph by 
Robert E. Pellissier. Cook takes up where 
Pellissier leaves off and fills in all the gaps. 
His work is exhaustive, scholarly, monumen- 
tal. It constitutes a labor of love, carried out 
with indefatigable energy, and is a real land- 
mark in Hispanic scholarship. 

In his Preface Professor Cook states his 
thesis as follows: 


The author of this study feels that neo- 
classicism represented a natural and inevitable 
reaction against the affected style, bad taste, 
and irregularity into which Golden Age 
drama had degenerated. Although unproduc- 
tive of literary masterpieces, the eighteenth 
century was a century of intellectual fer- 
ment. Spaniards were struggling to emerge 
from the ignorance and mental indolence that 
had accompanied their country’s loss of 
political and economic supremacy and her 
steady decline in prestige among the nations 
of Europe. The truly dark age of Spanish 
drama lasted approximately from 1650 to 
1750. This was followed by a half-century of 
twilight during which those Spanish intellec- 
tuals who envisioned a new and progressive 
Spain were locked in combat with the forces 
of tradition. . . . It was a period of transition 
from the old to the new and as such deserves 
careful and sympathetic consideration. 


Professor Cook then proceeds with the 
presentation of his facts and his interpreta- 
tions. He begins with Feijéo and goes on to 
a careful and extremely valuable chapter on 
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Luzan and his age. After this he examines in 
detail each of the other notables of the neo- 
classic movement, with particularly worth- 
while chapters on Luis José Velazquez, 
Clavijo y Fajardo, Mariano Nipho, the two 
Moratines, Iriarte, and all of the writers of 
neo-classic tragedy: Cadalso, Lépez de Ayala, 
Garcia de la Huerta, Cienfuegos, and Quin- 
tana. In the last portion of his study Dr. 
Cook takes up the works of Gil y Zarate, 
Bretén de los Herreros, Flores y Arenas, and 
Ventura de la Vega, and thus ends his study 
on what may be considered the final stage of 
neo-classic drama. 

The next to the last chapter of Cook’s 
book, on “The Rise and Fall of Roman- 
ticism,” touches the high spots of this move- 
ment and places it in the proper perspective, 
making a clear distinction between purely 
romantic drama, on the one hand, and the 
many valuable nondramatic contributions of 
romanticism, on the other. Cook, following 
Peers and others, states categorically that the 
myth of a romantic triumph in Spain has 
now been exploded once for all. Confined to 
literature (and of course Dr. Cook meant the 
statement to be taken in that context) this 
is an accurate appraisal of the situation. It 
has always been interesting to me personally, 
however, to make a note of the fact that ro- 
mantic drama in general (and particularly 
that of Spain and France) has survived on a 
very wide front in the Western world of 
today in the form of grand opera. For 
example, only the other week in Los Angeles 
I saw and heard two performances of Spanish 
romantic dramas: The Force of Fate, by the 
Duke of Rivas, and The Troubadour, of 
Garcia Gutiérrez. Five thousand spectators 
attended each performance and_ cheered 
mightily. Verdi’s music has given a kind of 
immortality to these and to many other 
romantic dramas now rarely presented in any 
other form. All of this has nothing to do with 
Dr. Cook’s fine study; it merely adds a per- 
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sonal note which has always struck me as 
worthy of mention. 

At the end of his book Dr. Cook includes 
an Index of Plays which lists approximately 
five hundred titles of the period. As in the 
other parts of his study he gives all titles in 
English (as well as in Spanish). He also re- 
produces all quotations in English, and thus, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, makes his 
study more worth while from an over-all 
literary point of view. Dr. Cook’s book is a 
must for all libraries everywhere and will 
most certainly be the definitive reference in 
its field for all interested students and 
scholars. In short, it is a magnificent piece of 
scholarship, presented in a clear-cut, well- 
organized, and thoroughly enjoyable style. 
Both the author and the S.M.U. Press are to 
be warmly congratulated for the publication 
of this outstanding work. 


John A. Crow 


THE HERO AS ANGRY YOUNG MAN 
The Stature of Man 


BY COLIN WILSON 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $3.00 


A SCIENTIST was recently quoted in the news- 
papers as saying he had chosen to teach in a 
college because he had a number of projects 
to carry out. A career in teaching would per- 
mit him to pursue his other interests. Industry 
would not. He felt that in private enterprise 
he would have had to buckle down to his one 
primary task and forget the orbiting. He 
would have become an “organization man.” 
Although this case may not be typical, the 
attitude it represents is widespread. Artists 
as well as scientists gather to the centers of 
learning. Poets become Buddhas in these 
cenacles. I should imagine the reason for this 
continuing hegira is twofold. For one thing, 
the Bohemias and Greenwich Villages are no 
more. A college is better than a park bench. 
For another thing, some real life is being 
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lived and some real thinking is being done 
in the institutions of higher learning. In 
other words, a college is not only bed and 
board: it is the stars and a spring day as well 
as a shimmering new laboratory. 

Yet in the college or university the scien- 
tist or artist finds his day crisscrossed with 
meetings or other duties that defer his work. 
(He teaches by necessity, though often with 
fervor.) He finds himself accessible to larger 
numbers of people who have claims on his 
time and his personality. He becomes more 
and more vulnerable. And the demands on 
his creativity do not cease when he leaves the 
campus for the day. Other persons require 
attention, thought, even inspiration. Is he 
to yield that attention? Or is he to become a 
yes-man. in all his social and personal relation- 
ships with colleagues and public? In other 
words, in order to preserve an area in which 
sanity, clarity, and energy may rule, is he to 
become “other-directed”? And if he does, 
how can he then remain inner-directed? 

I am posing this question as though the 
individual were making a conscious choice in 
the matter. Actually, there seems to be no 
choice. Our society has moved so far in the 
direction of “togetherness” in the bad sense— 
by “bad sense” I mean the interminable, un- 
bearable pressure of others upon us—that we 
have reached a point of decision. Are we to 
become ants, or are we to continue as human 
beings? 

It is some such question as this that has 
inspired a series of books from the pen of the 
young English author Colin Wilson. He has 
followed The Outsider and Religion and the 
Rebel with a new, much shorter study called 
The Stature of Man. Its central concern is 
the Aero: that is, the man in our time who 
(as W. H. Auden has suggested) can in 
spite of everything remain an individual. 

The Stature of Man is divided into six 
sections, including a Postscript. After an in- 
troduction on ““The Vanishing Hero,” Wilson 
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deals in turn with the evidence of sociology 
and the evidence of literature. The next two 
sections take up insignificance, its anatomy 
and its fallacy. Then comes “The Stature of 
Man,” with its postscript. 

According to Colin Wilson, the hero has 
been, down through the ages, the man who 
has in some way embodied the qualities most 
needed by his own time. In himself, as seen 
in the contemporary situation, he is or should 
be an individual who needs to expand, to gain 
wider fields for his activities. The status quo 
is unacceptable to him. Besides physical and 
spiritual courage, he has imagination and in- 
telligence. He is markedly irrelevant in an 
“organization world.” 

Is there any way of saving the hero in the 
sort of world we live in, where now even the 
universities threaten to go the way of other 
large hierarchical concerns? From the Con- 
tinent comes a faint cry of hope, the voice 
of Existentialism. Growing out of Kierke- 
gaard’s criticism of Hegel, Existentialism 
supplies the tools for today’s important enter- 
prise—the attempt to map and explore hu- 
man complexity without losing sight of free- 
dom. Wilson, following the line of Existential 
thought, defines the threat to freedom as 
anything that causes one to live “unauthen- 
tically.” The threat might be simply one’s 
past; it could be any outside influence to 
which one responds in a slavish way; or it 
could be any type of self-deception, which 
leads ultimately to “bad faith.” 

In our day and time, more than ever 
before, “other people are the problem.” At 
the crucial moments when we face the possi- 
bility of freedom, we are likely to feel it as 
a nothingness, a gap. Dreading this encounter 
with nothingness, we are tempted to fill the 
void with activity, especially social activity 
of some sort. We lose ourselves in Riesman’s 
lonely crowd. This safety in numbers is, how- 
ever, bought at a heavy price. Our reliance 
upon adaptation to the feelings of the ma- 
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jority, when we should be facing ourselves, 
is paid for in stunted inner lives. Our spirits 
dwarf, our social selves become giants. 

Such a flight from anxiety, says Wilson, 
continues the process of self-division which 
is the normal fate of social creatures. We are 
divided into too many selves as it is. The real 
chance for the individual to unify his inner 
world is to grasp these moments of aloneness 
and achieve the intuition of himself as one 
dynamic “urge to live.” The individual’s sub- 
jectivity may then deepen and encourage yet 
further assumptions of freedom. 

If Existentialism has offered the tools for 
constructing the image of the man who can 
seize his own freedom, it has not as yet pro- 
duced that image. Modern man still suffers, 
despite Sartre, Camus, and their followers, 
from the “insignificance neurosis.”” Wise and 
profound in the emphasis on man’s pride 
(“bad faith”) and state of sin (“unauthentic 
existence”), Existentialism must now take 
one further step and recognize the importance 
of faith and grace. When it does so, it will 
enable contemporary man to come into con- 
tact with vital impulse, with sense of pur- 
pose. Potential heroes can then dare to be 
heroes through the development in themselves 
of true subjectivity. They will not forget 
that man is fallen, that he lives in a hostile, 
nauseating world. But they will have a fuller 
idea of the positive side of man’s nature, the 
side that need not be overwhelmed by other- 
ness but which can assert man’s unique capa- 
city to create. There will thus be a goal, 
founded upon what the merely logical mind 
will see as absurd, irrational, mystical. 

The emerging hero will be a man who lives 
constantly out of a sense of his own freedom. 
His commitment to society will be nourished 
by his inwardness; his inwardness will be fed 
by his fruitful intercourse with society. He 
will recognize all life as sacred, for he will 
see all of being as involved in the effort 
toward freedom. 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The Stature of Man is a stimulating mono- 
graph—once the reader has become inured to 
the style. In places, indeed, the organization 
of the author’s ideas is wretched. Moreover, 
Colin Wilson remains one of the masters of 
talking down to the reader. There has hardly 
ever been such a world authority on so many 
subjects as he. He does make an effort to 
draw upon the contributions of such author- 
ities as William H. Whyte, Vance Packard, 
J. K. Galbraith, and David Riesman. Yet, 
amusingly, the one concept he borrows as 
helpful—Inner-Direction—he drives into the 
ground by overuse. 

Once these criticisms have been made, it 
is necessary to repeat what has been said 
about his earlier books: that this angry young 
man Colin Wilson has focused our attention 
once more upon a burning issue of the hour. 
He has pointed up the need for a reshaped 
outlook so that in today’s mechanized, arti- 
ficial world, a world of man’s own fashion- 
ing, human nature may rediscover its free- 
dom. 


Archibald Henderson, Jr. 


The Editor's Notebook 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE Il 

Day Yuletide” is, we understand, based on an 
actual occurrence. 

BORDEN DEAL heads a particularly produc- 
tive household in University, Alabama. Born 
Loysé Youth Deal, he grew up in Myrtle, 
Mississippi, studied writing with Hudson 
Strode and Edward Kimbrough at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and made Martha Foley’s 
Best American Short Stories annual with his 
first published story in 1948. Since then he 
has written three novels, all published by 
Scribner: Walk Through the Valley (1956), 
honorable mention winner in the American 
Library Association Liberty and Justice 
Awards competition; Dunbar’s Cove (1957), 
a Reader’s Digest Condensed Book Club 
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selection; and The Insolent Breed, out last 
August. His wife, Babs H. Deal, is author of 
a novel published last year by McKay, Acres 
of Afternoon—as well as of a story in the 
Autumn, 1958 SWR, “Journey to Some- 
where.” And the Deals are parents of three 
children, aged five, three, and one. Their 
house “always in a ferment of children and 
books,” the Deals keep three typewriters busy 
and wear out a coffee percolator every six 
months. This can’t be the weary South of 
Tennessee Williams! 

Author or editor of nearly a score of 
books, CHARLES ANGOFF of New York has 
most recently devoted his energies to a mon- 
umental tetralogy of novels (with some un- 
doubted autobiographical elements) tracing 
the story of a twentieth-century Jewish fam- 
ily beginning with its escape to America 
from Russia and coming up to the 1920’s. 
The fourth and final volume, Between Day 
and Dark, was published by Yoseloff last 
year. 

“Sunday in Town” is a first publication 
for MILTON E. PHARR, a native of Gastonia, 
North Carolina, who was graduated from De- 
Pauw University and undertook advanced 
work in English literature at Columbia until 
army service (on which he is currently en- 
gaged) interrupted. ROBERT HAZEL is author 
of two novels, both issued by World: The 
Lost Year (1953) and A Field Full of People 
(1954). A specialist in the “Young Adult” 
novel, with sixteen such titles to his credit, 
JAMES L. SUMMERS of Atascadero, California, 
wrote a pair of “grown-up,” indeed rather 
astringent, stories for SWR a dozen years 
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ago. GLADYS BURROWS ELLIs teaches English 
and creative writing at Lee College in Bay- 
town, Texas. 


veRSE: Of the six poets in this issue, two 
have not been with us before. GEORGE SCAR- 
BROUGH has published three collections of 
poetry, most recently Summer So-Called 
(Dutton). Formerly a member of the Eng- 
lish faculty of Wesleyan College in Macon, 
Georgia, he is now working toward the doc- 
torate at lowa State. Raised on a ranch in 
Archer County, Texas, LARRY MCMURTRY 
was a cowboy in his teens, went to college at 
Rice Institute, finished at North Texas State, 
and now is back at Rice as a graduate fellow 
in English. He also writes fiction; samples 
will be seen in later issues of SWR. 

ROBERT MEREDITH, a Texan-in-Massachu- 
setts (Brookline), is happily often with us. 
In “Death Mask of a Poet,” he points out, 
he insists on British spelling for “mould” and 
“colour” because they are “textural devices”: 
“I usually use American spellings and feel 
that in the interest of general literacy some- 
thing ought to be done about English spell- 
ing, but we live in an age in which it is pos- 
sible to have it several ways without being 
obscure or pedantic. Before the English 
language was geared to the page, spelling had 
a wonderful plastic quality—and many words 
still give a malleable effect.” 

EMILIE GLEN is a New Yorker, HAROLD 
witt (author of a 1958 collection of verse, 
The Death of Venus) a resident of San Jose, 
California; ELIJAH L. JacoBs teaches Eng- 
lish at Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 
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Our Fathers and Us 


The Heritage of the Methodists 
By UMPHREY LEE 


In his final book, completed the day of his death last June, the late Chancellor of 
Southern Methodist University — author of the standard biography of John Wesley, 
The Lord’s Horseman — discusses American Methodism today in the light of its 
history. Many apparently peculiar characteristics of present-day Methodists are 
explained by the background of the church; and current problems and opportunities, 
such as possible affiliation with other churches, are studied from the vantage point 
of Methodist history and principles. 3.00 


Christianity and 


Communism 


An Inquiry Into Relationships 
Edited by MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 


Varying viewpoints of the social scientist, the political scientist, and the theologian 
are represented in seven probing essays by Merrimon Cuninggim, Douglas Jackson, 
Paul Geren, Schubert M. Ogden, C. Herndon Wagers, Das Kelley Barnett, and Edward 
Taborsky. Edited by Dr. Cuninggim, author of Freedom’s Holy Light, the symposium 
carries a Foreword by A. Dudley Ward, General Secretary of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations of the Methodist Church. $4.00 


Christian Science Today 


Power, Policy, Practice 
By CHARLES S. BRADEN 


The author of The World's Religions traces in detail the development of the Christian 
Science movement since the passing of Mary Baker Eddy in 1910. Recognizing the 
positive values in the faith, Dr. Braden states fully and fairly the facts he has learned 
about Christian Science, its founder, the church as it is teday, and those who direct 
it. “A substantial, well-written, and fully documented book . .. extremely interesting.” 
— ALA Booklist. “Filled with factual dynamite...the very objectivity of the study 
results in an astounding report.” — Chicago Tribune. “No student of the religious 
culture of the nation can afford to neglect (this book).””—- New York Times Book 
Review. $5.95 


Southern Methodist University Press 
DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
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| Since the year 1903 the name... | 


has been synonymous with 


1717 WOOD, DALLAS 


Wilkinson Printing Co. Phone Riverside 7-3294 


GOOD PRINTING 


Do you know that... 
yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 
bound at reasonable cost? 


BOUND in any color library buckram ... spine decorated with 
panel rolling... title, year, and volume number in gold. 


COLOR AND STYLE of first volumes bound are accurately 
recorded so that all future bindings will be uniform. 


Prices gladly quoted on binding your favorite magazine 


MOTTER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


129 Times Place 
MUSKOGEE OKLAHOMA 
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The West That 


FROM TEXAS TO MONTANA 
BY JOHN LEAKEY AS TOLD TO NELLIE SNYDER YOST 


P gies Leakey’s grandfather, founder of Leakey, county seat of Real County, 


came to Texas in 1847. Quick-tempered and fearless, he kept things 
moving in his part of the frontier, and the account of these exciting times 
about which John Leakey heard as a boy tagging at his grandfather’s heels 
forms a fascinating part of his memoirs. John Leakey well remembers the last 
Indian raid in Frio Canyon, when he saw the bleeding, mutilated bodies of 
Kate McLaren and Allen Lease brought to his grandfather’s home. King Fisher, 

the famous gunman, helped Leakey’s father gather cattle out of the brush. 
Leaving Texas as a young man, John Leakey worked his way to New 
Mexico with a cattle drive and later went on to North Dakota and Montana. 
Six feet, six inches tall, he was well known as a 
top cowhand, working on the OX, W Bar, 777, 
and other big ranches of the day, and eventu- 
ally came to own one of the finest ranches in 
that section, only to lose it in the drought 

and depression years of the 1930’s. 
Here is a firsthand account of nearly a 
century of the cattle business, combin- 
ing range history with a poignant per- 
sonal story of wide appeal. 

“Provides an invaluable source of 
information on this colorful era.... 
All the exciting experiences that 
have made the American cowboy 
perhaps the most universally fascinating figure in the world today... told 
with the modesty and simplicity which give it authenticity. Without doubt 
John Leakey’s The West That Was is destined to be another classic of Western 


lore.” — Dallas News. 34 photographs, 284 pages, $5.00 


From your bookseller or 
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COLRTESY OF NATIONAL PARK IN 


THE WAY I HEARD IT 


Tales of the Big Bend by Walter Fulcher 


Walter Fulcher, a lifelong resident of the exciting country around the Big 
Bend of the Rio Grande, was fascinated by the many stories told about this 
region. Before he died he set them down as he heard them—as simple folk 
tales reflecting the color of a wild and vivid land during the four hundred 
years of its settlement. 


Edited by Elton Miles Illustrated $3.75 
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